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THE TRUSTS AND 


‘ik EX-SENATOR who proposes a nation-wide refer- 
endum to settle the question of what the people want 
done to the trusts seems to overlook the fact that the 
yerdict of the polls on November 5 will be largely an answer to 
this very question. Each of the three leading candidates has 
“repeatedly defined his position in this matter, and, as the Chicago 
“Tribune (Prog.) remarks, ‘‘the people want to settle the trust 
| problem, and the choice they 


THE CANDIDATES 


President Taft, whose Administration has prosecuted and con- 
vieted under the Sherman Law a greater number of trusts than 
that of any other President, rests his case largely on his record 
and on the declarations he has made in various messages to 
Congress. ‘‘He has enforced the Antitrust Law,’ says the 
Denver Republican (Rep.), and the President declares that if 
elected he will continue to enforce it “against all violators, how- 
ever rich and powerful they 





make of a President will in- 
Re dicate in large measure how 
they wantit settled.’’ The 
election, agrees the Toledo 
- Blade (Prog.), ‘‘ought to 
“provide the best measure- 
ment so far possible of the 
country’s sentiment as to 
the way to deal with the 
trusts.” Senator La Fol- 
 lette, it is true, is quoted in 
“dispatches as refusing to 
| vote for the Progressive, the 
Republican, or the Demo- 
eratic candidate on the 
ground that none of them 
‘offers the true remedy, but 
it is not probable that the 
majority of the electorate 
will follow his lead in this. 
Speaking in La Crosse last 
' week, the Wisconsin Senator 
compared the suppression of 
competition through the 
growth of trusts to a huge 
cancer, and he went on to 
say that the treatment of 
this disease ‘‘is no job for a 
Bull Moose,” nor for ‘‘an 
amiable, easy-going man.” 
“A fellow over in New Jer- 
sey,” he added, ‘‘has beertf 
Tunning a hospital with 
pretty good success, but he 
has not treated cancer.” 


Copyrighted by the New York ** Tribune.’’ 





COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S HOME-COMING. 


He is here leaving the train on his return to Oyster Bay, wearing the 
overcoat in which he was shot. The man behind him is Elbert Martin, 
whose prompt action at Milwaukee probably saved the Colonel's life. 


may be.’’ In a statement 
issued to the press on Oc- 
tober 6, he says: 


**T propose in dealing with 
the trust question to keep the 
great combinations of capital 
within the same control as 
the city or cross-roads grocery 
that pays a Federal license 
for selling cigars. I mean 
that both shall obey the law. 
That’s all. Simple, is it not? 
The Sherman Law has been 
and will continue to be en- 
forced against all violators, 
however rich and powerful 
they may be. _I have recom- 
mended national incorpora- 
tion, without infringing on 
the right of the States to tax 
corporate property, but such 
incorporation would not 
suspend or nullify in any de- 
gree the Sherman Law or 
any other law against mon- 
opoly in restraint of trade. 

““T am utterly opposed to 
the proposal to have an in- 
terstate trade commission 
fixing prices and otherwise 
exercising control over busi- 
ness affairs. Such acontrol, 
because not guided by law, 
but by personal discretion, 
would be both despotic and 
Socialistic, and no reader of 
history needs to be told that 
the two terms have a very 
close relation.” 





The Progressive party’s 
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proposal to control the trusts through Federal incorporation and 
regulation, declares the President in another statement, ‘‘ would 
create the most monstrous monopoly of power in the history of 
the world, a power as much greater, as much more autocratic 
than that of a Cesar or a Napoleon, as the business interests 
of the twentieth century are greater, more dominant and far- 
reaching than were those of two thousand or one hundred years 
ago.”” And he adds: ‘‘An unprincipled man with such power 
in his grasp could perpetuate his authority, perhaps under legiti- 
mate forms, and become a dictator until his hold could be shaken 
loose only by revolution.”’ 

In his message to Congress of December 5, 1911, after dis- 
eussing the ‘‘epoch-making”’ de- 





cisions of the Supreme Court in 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trust cases, the President went 
on to say: ‘‘ These decisions sug- 
gest the need and wisdom of ad- 
ditional or supplemental legisla- 
tion to make it easier for the 
entire business community to 
square with the rule of action 
and legality thus finally estab- 
lished, and to preserve the bene- 
fit, freedom, and spur of reason- 
able competition without loss of 
real efficiency or progress.”” And 
in this year’s Republican cam- 
paign text-book we find the fol- 
lowing summary of trust cases un- 
der the Taft Administration: 





“In less than three years of 
the present Administration, (to 
March 1, 1912,) 22 civil suits 
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And in an earlier address, in Springfield, Mass., he attacked 
the theory that trusts are a natural and inevitable development. 
of our economic conditions, saying: 


‘‘T think big business is necessary and natural. The develop- 
ment of business upon a great scale of operation is inevitable, 
and, let me add, is desirable. But that is a very different matter 
from the development of the trusts, because the trusts have not 
grown. They have been manufactured, and not by natural 
processes, but by the will, the deliberate planning of men who 
were more powerful than their neighbors in the business 


‘““We have on one side independent concerns in many in- 
stances run upon veritable capital with efficiency and economy, 
and in the midst, great giants. 
earrying, or staggering under, 
tanks of water. They are not 
based upon efficiency, nor upon 
economic principles at all, nor 
upon the natural and inevitable 
processes of business; but upon 
a deliberate combination of pow- 
er, a purpose to make competi- 
tion not necessary, and render 
monopoly secure. ...... 

“‘Because I am for the liber- 
ation of business in the United 
States I want to see the rank and 
file of business men in this coun- 
try get together and issue a ‘ Dec- 
laration of Independence.’”’ 





The voter’s choice, declares 
the Governor, lies between ‘‘ac- 
cepted and regulated monopoly,” 
and “regulated competition 


Of the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual States in this matter he 





have been brought and 45 crim- 
inal indictments found under the 
Sherman Law, making in all 67 
proceedings, civil and criminal. Demurrers were sustained to 
four indictments, involving more than 80 defendants. In one 
case defendant pleaded guilty. Eight out of 12 defendants were 
convicted on one indictment after trial by jury, and their con- 
viction affirmed by the Court of Appeals, and fifteen criminal 
prosecutions are pending. In the civil suits, judgment was ren- 
dered for the Government in one, and in three the defendants 
have submitted voluntarily to comprehensive decrees granting 
the relief sought by the Government; two were dismissed, and 
sixteen are now pending.” 


Governor Wilson, arguing that our gigantic trusts are the 
children of tariff privilege and uncontrolled competition, would 
prevent their multiplication by reducing the tariff and by 
regulating competition. More than this, he would jail the 
trust officials. Speaking at Wheeling, last week, he said in part: 


“The thing that has created the trusts is unregulated, unfair 
competition. If we can only bring it about that newcomers shall 
have a free field, then we can take care of these gentlemen in the 
trusts by having Federal law thread all this system of ours with 
statutes which shall make it criminal to do what these gentle- 
men did to build up their monopolies, and which will see to it 
that the men who did commit the offense against fair competi- 
tion have time to think it over in some building from which they 
will not for some time come out. 

‘‘Nothing would stop this thing like a period of contempla- 
tion; nothing would stop it so clearly as to give these gentle- 
men time to realize what they have been doing, for many of 
them are honest and have not really sat down and thought it 
over. I want to give them the leisure and the seclusion to think 
it over, but I am not afraid that it would not be stopt. I am 
not afraid that the penitentiaries will be crowded. Just as 
soon as the law takes hold of this thing and men are behind the 
law who want to injure nobody in particular, but to administer 
justice to everybody, then special favors will be withdrawn, fair 
competition will be set up, and there will be another face upon 
affairs in America.” 





has said: 


[THE ‘‘ONE-MAN” MOVEMENT. 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


“Of necessity, the States are 
the chief battle-grounds of eco- 
nomic reform. It is the States that incorporate the great busi- 
ness undertakings that threaten to bulk larger than the States 
themselves in the power which they exercise. The big cor- 
porations owe their license to the inadequacy of State laws or 
their non-enforcement.”’ 


Governor Wilson’s position is further defined by Mr. Bryan, 
in his Commoner: 


‘He believes, as our party has repeatedly declared, that all 
existing monopolies should be dissolved—and that no new 
monopolies should be allowed to grow up. He lays the ax 
at the root of the tree and seeks the restoration of competition, 
the only alternative to Government ownership. The Govern- 
ment can regulate corporations engaged in legitimate business, 
but it can not regulate private monopolies—the monopolies 
regulate the Government.” 


Colonel Roosevelt, in turn, declares that Governor Wilson’s 
proposal would differ little in effect from the course pursued by 
President Taft in dealing with the trusts. And as an example 
of what that course has accomplished, he points to the present 
increased prosperity of the dissolved Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trusts. Speaking on this subject ifi Fargo, North Dakota, a 
couple of months ago, the Colonel said: 


‘*Mr. Wilson, like Mr. Taft, has no improvement to propose 
in this matter, for the differences between the proposals in the 
Republican and the Democratic platforms on the trust ques- 
tion are merely differences of declamation. Both sets of pro- 
posals indicate nothing but a vague, puzzled, and hopeless pur- 
‘pose feebly to continue the present futile policy of attempting to 
regulate the trusts by nothing but a succession of long-drawn 
and ineffective lawsuits; and if actually put into operation both 
sets of proposals would produce exactly and precisely nothing. 

“On the contrary, our proposals are definite and concrete, 
and are based on successful action along kindred lines in the 
past. If we are allowed to put them into action, we will im- 


which will prevent monopoly.” 
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mensely benefit the honest business man by making the law 
certain, and by punishing misconduct and not merely size; and 
we will effectively, and not merely nominally, curb and control 
the big trusts which are actually or potentially guilty of anti- 
social practises.” 


The Colonel’s own plan for curbing the trusts is thus defined 
jn a statement issued by him last week 
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than under any other in the history of the country,” declares 
the Governor, and the Colonel replies: 


“Let Mr. Wilson apply the parable of the talents to our sev- 
eral records in office on the trust question. As President, I had 
ten talents entrusted to me, and I used them all. As Governor, 
Mr. Wilson had at least one talent entrusted to him. He buried 

it in a napkin, and as yet has not even dug 





from the Chicago hospital: 


“Tam in favor of new laws, or of the 
amendment of the Sherman Antitrust Law 
to provide such supervision as contained 
in the La Follette-Lenroot amendments; 
I would provide in the statute provisions 
which say ‘this thing is wrong,’ or ‘that 
thing is wrong’; I would not leave to the 
guess or judgment of any man or men the 
determination of what was wrong or right, 
or ‘reasonably wrong’ or ‘reasonably 
right.’ 

“Tf, for instance, a corporation should 
be found crushing out competition by re- 
fusing to sell when the patron bought of 
eompetitors, or by underselling in districts 
or in the dozen other ways that Congress 
should learn were being practised, and 
should say were illegal, I would have the 
statute say pointblank, with no loophole 
for escape, that the corporation was guilty. 

‘*T would have a commission enforce the 
law, much as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission enforces the railroad rate and 
rebate laws, with power to see that the 








it up.” 


This countercharge is thus elaborated in 
arecent statement issued by Senator Dixon 
and Henry F. Cochems: 


“For two years Mr. Wilson has been 
Governor of the State of New Jersey, and 
boasts of his control of a reform legisla- 
ture. Ninety-five per cent. of the preda- 
tory trusts and monopolies of the United 
States, including the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Sugar Trust, the American Tobacco 
Company, and United States Steel Com- 
pany, have their homes in the State of 
New Jersey, and enjoy from New Jersey 
the charter which alone permits them to 
earry on their business in forty-eight States 
of the Union. Their factories and business 
are not in New Jersey. 

““Every day since Mr. Wilson has been 
Governor he and his legislature have had 
the power under the law to drive every 
dishonest trust from New Jersey, to com- 
pel an amendment to its charter or to 
qualify its articles of organization. Dur- 








statutes were obeyed. . 

“T would have the commission em- 
powered to put men on the books of a 
corporation whose acts were questioned, 
so that the responsibility of that corpora- 
tion and its methods of conducting business would be at all times 
within the view of those whose duty it is to enforce the law. 

‘In short, I would have Congress provide a law that would 
define what was wrong, so that a corporation would know be- 
fore engaging in any act whether it was or was not violating the 
law. 

‘‘Then I would provide this industrial commission with funds 
and power to put men on the books of the corporation, so the 
Government would know whether the law was violated, and I 
would provide the further power to compel corporations to 
observe the law. 

“That would put corporations under as complete control as 
the railroad situation is to-day.” 


Having quoted the President’s warning words about Colonel 
Roosevelt’s trust remedy, and the Colonel’s uncomplimen- 
tary opinion of the Taft and Wilson programs, we now turn to 
the recent passage of arms between the Wilson and Roosevelt 
forces over the past trust records of their respective candidates. 
‘*Trusts flourished more under Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration 


“WELL, DO YOU THINK I’M ONLY FIT FOR 
THE SCRAP-HEAP?”’ 


—Coultaus in the New York Herald. 


ing those two years he has not uttered a 
word in public or private. He has not 
raised a finger. Whatis the reason? It 
is because, as shown by the State Treas- 
urer’s report of the State of New Jersey, 
these trusts and monopolies pay into the treasury of New Jersey 
over $6,000,000 a year in fees for the privilege of deriving their right 
to do business and to prey upon the other States of the Union.” 


Says the Philadelphia North American (Prog.): 


‘‘Governor Wilson refers to the Roosevelt Administration as 
that ‘in which trusts grew faster and more numerously than in 
any other Administration we have had.’ His utterance might, 
with more justice, be paraphrased thus: ‘Mr. Wilson is Governor 
of that State in which trusts have grown faster and more nu- 
merously than in any other State in the Union.’”’ 


To this the New York World (Dem.) replies by referring the 
Governor’s critics to the antitrust reeommendations in his inau- 
gural address and in three different messages to the New Jersey 
legislature. And it adds: ‘‘At the 1911 session of the assembly 
the Republicans controlled the Senate, and its majority was so 
busy thwarting Governor Wilson’s progressive measures that it 
had no time to heed his repeated demands that the corporation 
laws be made effective.” 
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—Winner in the Pittsburg Post. 
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THE LAW'S FIRST DUTY—ABOLISH THE PISTOL. 
—Opper in the New York American. 

















THE CONSEQUENCE. 
—May in the Cleveland Leader. 








OUR STARVING RAILROADS 


HE GROWING RICHES of the railroads was used by 

President Taft to clinch the argument of his prosperity 

speech at Beverly, and the latest issue of the New York 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, the leading organ of railroad 
finance, informs us that the net earnings of 457 roads for August 
of this year show an increase of 13.03 per cent. over the net 
earnings of the same roads for August, 1911. Yet, in spite of 
these facts, there are signs that the railroads are contemplating 
an increase in freight rates and are now engaged in a campaign 
of education to prepare the public for this event. At not in- 
frequent intervals since the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
memorable decisions of February, 1911, which canceled a general 
rate-increase, the roads have laid before the public evidence to 
show that they are being weakened by a slow process of financial 
starvation. The subject has again been opened up by the 
hearing on express rates, when the counsel for the express com- 
panies argued that the reductions ordered by the Commission 
would mean an annual loss of about $33,000,000, and that half 
of this loss would fall upon the railroads. How, ask the railroads, 
are we to meet all our obligations in the shape of higher wages, 
higher taxes, and improved facilities, in the face of stationary 
or falling rates? The editors, on the other hand, do not ignore 
the fact that increased freight rates would mean another increase 
in the cost of living. We here quote, without prejudice, for the 
information of our readers, the contentions of the railroads as 
presented in print. Thus we find a Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.) quoting 
President Post, of the Railway Business Men’s Association, as 
arguing that the roads must have the money to buy more cars 
or the shippers will find that their goods can not be transported. 
He makes these points: 


“1. Tonnage has grown faster than railway facilities. Net 
ear surplus has fallen by last report to 3.1 per cent. of cars 
owned. This margin is so narrow that a small increase in tonnage 
will produce a net shortage, and crop-moving time will probably 
see wide-spread congestion. 

‘*2. Car shortage will mean that you can not fill orders because 
you can not make deliveries. 

“*3. Car shortage may injure your customers and impair their 
ability to buy. 

:'4. Car shortage may cripple every industry in the country 


SOME CARTOON ECHOES OF 


and halt business. The greater the prosperity the more sudden 
and destructive the shock of the transportation breakdown.” 


Mr. Post, we learn from the same source, even suggests that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission itself take the initiative 
in this matter. In a published statement he explains his sugges- 
tion as follows: 


“Tt seems to us that whatever plan is adopted ought to come 
from the Commission on its own motion. What the Commission 
said to the trunk lines in 1911 was that should their fears .be 
realized increases would be ‘sanctioned.’ This would suggest 
that it is for the railways to bring the subject up again. But the 
railways as a whole, or a large group of roads, often find them- 
selves unable to agree upon proposals to be laid before the Com- 
mission. Geographical and other conditions create natural and 
deep-lying differences of interest between the railways of one 
region and those of another. Competition and differences of 
prosperity make agreements difficult as between the members 
of a group of roads in one region. Under those conditions must 
the shipper and the public wait for facilities until the railways 
ask for rate advances? We cannot believe the Commission 
would permit an indefinite succession of car shortages due to 
inadequate revenue to plague American industry without taking 
action on its own motion.” 


In an editorial demanding ‘‘fair play for the railroads, the 
servants of national prosperity,’’ the New York Sun (Ind.) says: 


‘‘The diminishing purchasing power of the dollar, the excep- 
tional pressure of railroad labor for increased wages, the ex- 
traordinary increase in railroad taxes, the persistent whittling 
down of railroad rates and the increasing rates of interest which 
have to be paid to atdéract investors, present conditions with 
which the public authorities must deal intelligently if the trans- 
portation service of the country is to continue to be developed 
in accordance with the needs of the great public which the 
American railroads serve.” 


Returning to the subject in a later issue, the same paper adds: 


‘*Measured by the standard of the prices of commodities in 
general, and it is what things cost that determines the value of 
money, railway rates have actually decreased something like 25 
per cent. in the last decade. 

“The prices of commodities in general rise and fall with the 
fluctuations in supply and demand, but the price of transporta- 
tion, the only thing the railways sell, is held hard and fast under 
governmental regulation. In most employments the rates of 
wages rise and fall with fluctuations in supply and demand, but 
the wages of railway employees have been rising steadily, and 
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—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 





LOOK oUT! 


WOUNDED! 
—Campbell in the Chicago Tribune. 








THE SHOT IN MILWAUKEE 


it has been impossible for the railways to reduce them even in 
times of stress. 

‘Capital is the only thing needed by the railways which refuses 
to be bound by artificial fetters. It persists in going where it 
ean obtain the best security and the most satisfactory returns. 
Prior to 1880 capital was expended in railway construction in 
greater proportion than it went into either agriculture or manu- 
facture. Since 1900 the capital value of agriculture and manu- 
facture has increased at threefold the rate of the increase in 
railway capital. In 1900 the capital value of the railways was 
aboyt 15 per cent. greater than that of manufactures and about 
half that of agriculture. In 1910 the capital value of the rail- 
ways was over 20 per cent. less than that of manufacturing and 
only one-third that of agriculture. ...... 

“The only way the railways can obtain capital is to offer the 
assurance of return that will attract it. 
assurance they must be permitted to increase their rates or de- 
crease their expenses. The country needs more railways and it 
needs better railways. Those who know say that the amount 
of capital necessary to place the transportation facilities, espe- 
cially of the western part of the country, abreast of the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing development is almost inconceivable.”’ 


Mr. B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the board of directors of -the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad, discusses the same problem 
in the October World’s Work. To quote in part: 


‘For thirty years past we have added an average of about 
6,000 miles of new railroad a year to the American transporta- 
tion system. To build and equip these lines we have drawn 
from all the markets of the world about $240,000,000 a year in 
new capital. To-day those who figure on the building of new 
lines have to face two very serious problems. The first is the 
question of whether or not, with the rising cost of doing railroad 
business, new railroads can be operated with a profit. The second 
is whether or not we can get the necessary capital... .... 

‘*Most of us do not care to undertake the responsibilities of 
spending the money that is now necessary to build new lines and 
then face the even greater question of operating them at a living 
profit. Therefore, under present conditions, the average amount 
of new railroad in this country in the next few years will fall far 
short of the average for the last thirty years. No new lines of 
importance are being projected.” 


The situation and the plea are summed up in an editorial now 
reprinted in pamphlet form from The Railway Age Gazette (New 
York), where we read: 

‘**The indisputable facts show that ever since the decisions in 


the rate-advance cases the tendency of gross operating revenue 
and of operating expenses has been such as to reduce net opera- 


In order to offer such’ 


ting revenue; that this and the increase of taxes has reduced! 
operating income; that expenditures for maintenance of way 
and structures have been reduced; that purchases of new equip- 
ment have been relatively small; that the new mileage built 
has been relatively small; and that the installation of safety 
appliances has been much less rapid than the public interest 


“The public surely will be brought to see that prosperous 
railways which are steadily increasing their facilities to meet the 
demands of commerce are more desirable than the lowest possible 
rates on railways whose development is not keeping pace with the 
demands of commerce; that, in order to secure satisfactory 
development, regulation must protect the railways as well as 
control them; and that the present system of regulation is 
vitally defective because it imposes many restrictions and bur- 
dens on the railways and gives them inadequate compensating 
forms of protection and encouragement.” : 





THE DYNAMITE “PLOT” CASE 


NY TRIAL in which 620 exhibits, including pieces of 
A exploded bombs, old nitroglycerin-cans, cartridges, 
fuses, and magazine guns are one by one presented 

to the jury in an effort to prove a great labor-union guilty of 
an extensive ‘‘campaign of explosions,’’ is bound to be of as 
much interest to the general public as it is to organized labor. 


.It is fully as important, contend our newspaper editors, as the 


MeNamara ease, of which it is an outgrowth. The Philadel- 
phia Press believes it faithfully represents public opinion in 
hoping ‘‘that out of this trial will come incontestable proof that 
the great mass of ‘union men’ have no sympathy with such 
methods as those followed by the MeNamaras and their asso- 
ciates to gain their ends.’”’ Any other outcome, continues The 
Press, would be a disastrous blow for union labor, and the many 
innocent as well as ‘‘the few who might be found guilty’? would 
be involved ‘‘in a public execration which would be far more 
blighting than any punishment meted out by the law.’”’ In 
any event, the testimony being brought out at Indianapolis 
before Judge Anderson will, according to the Boston Advertiser, 
have a noteworthy bearing upon one phase of the labor question: 


“‘On one side and in some branches differences between em- 
ployers and workers have come to be regarded as war. The 
immediate past has not been creditable to the nation. It is 
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important to learn all the lessons connected with the dyna- 
miting, in order to make the future less terrible than the past.” 


The ‘‘dynamite conspiracy” trial was begun on October 1. 
Certain facts regarding it are thus presented in an Indianapolis 
News editorial: 


“The case, as is generally known, is an outgrowth of the 
dynamiting of the Los Angeles Times plant, in which disaster 
twenty-one men lost their lives. For this crime J. J. McNamara, 
then secretary-treasurer of the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron-Workers, with offices in this city, 
and his brother, J. B. McNamara, were sentenced to San Quen- 
tin prison, the one for fourteen years, and the other for life. 
In the investigation that followed Federal 
indictments charging the actual violation 
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THE SEVEN DAYS OF FELIX DIAZ 


| AHE COLLAPSE of the Diaz revolution in Mexico brings 
disappointment to the many American papers whiel 

looked upon it as almost certain of success, and to th 

considerable number whose wishes were in line with their ex 
pectations. This was thought to be an insurrection of “‘sturdia 
breed’? than most. Certainly, admits the New York Tribune, 
Felix Diaz ‘‘gave the most of us the idea that he was 
a true nephew of his uncle and that he would give Presiden: 
Madero the fight of his life.” Much was made of the possession 
of Vera Cruz, a seaport and a base within 





of Federal laws or conspiracy to violate 
them by transporting dynamite, and by 
committing other acts, were found against 
fifty-four men. Included in the number 
were the MeNamaras and Ortie E. Mc- 
Manigal, who has confest and who already 
has entered a plea of guilty in this city. 

‘Of these fifty-four men only forty-six 
are actually on trial, one never having 
been arrested, one being ill, several being 
in prison, and three already having been 
discharged on motion of the Government. 
These cases are covered by thirty-two in- 
dictments, but as all the men were named 
in the several indictments, one general 
trial has been made possible.” 


In addition to the exhibits above men- 
tioned, the Government has letters said to 
have been written by the defendants in 
arranging for explosions for six years, 
which were taken from the Iron-workers’ 
files. Then there is the inevitable dicto- 
graph testimony. District-Attorney Miller 
declares he can show that the whole sys- 
tem of explosions (listed by a magazine 
several months ago, and mentioned at 
that time in our columns) ‘‘was carried 
on with the approval and support of the 
officials and executive board of the union,” 
and ‘‘that the finances of the Iron-work- 
ers’ Union were juggled so that the funds 
were used for buying explosives.” 

Press reports of the opening state- 
ment of Mr. Harding, one of the iron- 
workers’ counsel, indicate that the de- 








GEN, FELIX DIAZ, 


Whose revolt in Mexico was as surprizing 
in its collapse as in its development. 


striking distance of the City of Mexico, 
But, as the New York Herald sagely com- 
ments after the event, the fact was ove 
looked ‘‘that while General Diaz was wi‘ 
in easy striking distance of the capital, 
capital also was within easy striking « 
tance of him, and, as the affair turned ou 
the capital struck first.”” Hence the easy 
conquest which Diaz had is more than 
matched, as the New York Times points 
out, ‘‘by General Beltran’s capture - 
only of the city, but of Diaz himself 
his entire staff.””. The Times goes on to sa) 
of the seven-day-wonder of a revolution: 


““The promise of General Diaz’s unde 
taking lay in his capacity, which is muen 
greater than that of the other rebel chief- 
tains; in his name, which the memory of 
his uncle’s long and successful administra- 
tion of power must invest with some little 
trace of magic force; and in the reported 
inclination of the Federal troops to join 
him. All these propitious cireumstances 
have been of no avail. The capture of Vera 
Cruz seems to have been accomplished 
without serious fighting. The surrender of 
the city and of Diaz and his staff indicates 
either that he set up the standard of revolt 
too soon, with insufficient preparation, or 
that he should never have set it up at all. 
The prompt crushing of Diaz ought to 
strengthen Madero’s Government, but 
there remain other troublesome rebels yet 
to be disposed of, and it does not appear 
that they will be seriously affected by th: 
collapse of the Vera Cruz venture.” 








fense will take some such line as this: 


‘‘The indictment charges the illegal transportation of dyna- 
mite and we will show you that if dynamite was transported 
it was done by McManigal and the McNamaras without the 
knowledge of a single one of these defendants.” 


The somewhat sensational charge that the McNamaras 
planned to blow up the Panama Canal was brought forward by 
Mr. Miller, who quotes J. J. MeNamara as saying to Ortie 
MeManigal shortly before the Los Angeles arrests: 


““We can’t get any more dynamite around here without steal- 
ing it. The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company has a 
lot of dynamite stored down at Panama. You could easily 
get hold of it and blow up the locks. That would make ’em 
sit up and take notice and take their minds off the Los Angeles 
affair.”’ 

But this assertion seems to the Pittsburg Leader like the 
first step in the direction of trying te prove too much. Much 
more damaging, in the opinion of the press, is the action of 
Edward Clark, one of the defendants, and a minor union offi- 
cial, in pleading guilty to all the charges in the indictment. 
And The Iron Age (New York), a manufacturers’ organ, hears 
that others are likely to follow his example. 


Even in Washington, the news of the 
capture of Diaz was received with astonishment, for according to 
press statements there was a feeling in Government circles that a 
general rebellion had begun, and one likely to succeed. Now, 
we read in a Washington dispatch, there are left 


‘rebellions in operation in Mexico, headed, respectively, by 
Zapata, Aguilar, and Orozco. It is presumed that the Govern- 
ment forces employed against Diaz will be concentrated upon 
Aguilar, who is likely to be driven back into the mountains; that 
the pursuit of the small bands into which Orozeco’s force has 
broken up will be resumed, and that the only really serious 
undertaking confronting the Federal Army will be in connection 
with the Zapata rebellion.” 


The editors who had earlier been so certain of Madero’s un- 
popularity, and even of his unfitness to rule, now say they look 
for a revulsion of sympathy in his favor. This is the view of the 
New York Tribune’s correspondent in Mexico City, who wrote, 
on the day of the capture of Vera Cruz: 


‘*Diaz’s downfall, it is conceded here, gives immense prestige 
to the Administration. By one decisive stroke, and contrary 
to the general impression of what probably would happen, Presi- 
dent Madero has disposed of the last and most formidable rival 
to dispute his authority. As a result he finds himself to-night 
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yirtually as high in popular favor as when he took office a year 
. Crowds are parading the streets and thronging in front of 
the National Palace cheering the Army and shouting ‘Vivo 
Madero!’ 
¢ “In the opinion of foreign observers of events in Mexico, the 
Diaz uprising has turned out to be a blessing in disguise to 
Madero. It subjected the Administration to the most severe 
‘test that has been put upon its stability, and proved that the 
‘loyalty of the Army, which many persons were inclined to doubt, 
is stedfast and that no popular demand exists in Mexico for the 
,accession to power of a military despot of the type that Diaz, 
jhad he won, undoubtedly would have been. 

“The defeat of Diaz, a nephew of the exiled President, un- 
questionably may be expected to dishearten Orozco, Zapata, 
and the lesser rebel chieftains who had espoused his propaganda, 
and were preparing to make common cause with him against 


“The disaffected elements now are deprived of any individual 
‘af sufficient prominence and following about whom they can 
ity for another attempt at overthrowing Madero.” 





ip 


’ MORE WORK THAN WORKERS 


F ANY LABORER in this country happens to be idle 
| just now, he can not blame low wages or an oversupply of 
wage-earners for it, if we are to believe newspaper reports 
‘ming from many of the principal industrial centers. We are 
“told not only that industry is actually being hampered by the 
scarcity of labor, but that the situation is rapidly growing worse. 
gresident Ripley of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, is quoted 
vas saying that ‘‘the demand for labor already exceeds the 
supply,” and an official of the Lehigh Valley Railroad declares 
‘that “it is harder to get men to work on tracks than in many 
‘years past.”” Robert S. Lovett, of the Harriman lines, who 
-recently returned from a long tour of inspection, says that “a 
great deal of our work is retarded by a lack of labor,’’ and similar 
reports come from the heads of other railroad companies. And 
speaking for the country at large, the Cleveland Leader tells us 
that ‘‘the evidence of an inadequate supply of workers in‘many 
industrial centers is piling up higher every day.’”’ The New 
York Evening Post, which thinks it would be unwise to restrict 
immigration further, comes forward with the somewhat astonish- 
ing news that in some places the farmers are paying even higher 
prices for hands than are the railroads and road contractors— 
“as much as $3 and $3.50 a day and board.” The Evening Post 


adds that— 


‘In the steel and iron business similar conditions exist. The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works are reported to have nearly doubled 
their employees since January, and to be still in need of workers. 
As far back as the beginning of August, the Pennsylvania mills 
were seriously affected by their inability to-obtain men to un- 
load the cars massed in their yards. Scrap-iron sales have been 
checked because of the same lack of laborers. In this State 
and New Jersey practically every mine is suffering for want of 
men; some are 25 per cent. short, others are working but one 
shift instead of two, and one is reported shut down altogether 
for lack of underground workers. It is not a question of wages, 
for these are already high. A chief drain in New York has been 
the call of the contractors for the new State roads, for which so 
vast a sum as. $23,000,000 is now set aside; and the new aque- 
duct als» draws men from other tasks. The fact is, that with 
new enterprises starting up and trade expansion everywhere in 
sight, the labor is simply not to be found.” 


This shortage is accounted for, says The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (New York), by the expansion in industry that 
has lately been experienced, by the big harvests of this year, and 
by the 2xodus of laborers to Europe during the lean times follow- 
ing the crisis of 1907. It sizes up the situation thus: 


‘‘The scarcity of labor is one of the elements in the economic 
puzzles of the present time. In many places sufficient men are 
not to be had, and wages have been advanced to attract them. 
In many places wages have been constantly advancing, with 
never any reduction, but the cost of living advances as rapidly. 
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In other places, like Lawrence, Mass., there scems to be an over- 
supply of labor, low wages, and deplorable conditions generally. 

“Tf we import a further supply of labor from Europe to work 
in our mines, mills, and factories, to build our railways, ete., in 
the face of our halting agricultural development, what will be the 
effect upon the price of food and the cost of living generally? 
The economic situation of the present time is confused and but 
imperfectly understood, and the feeling that there is something 
wrong somewhere is perhaps the explanation of the hesitancy 
in the stock-markets of the world.” ss 


“= 


BECKER CONVICTED OF MURDER 
M «= NEW YORKERS who stood aghast at last 





summer’s revelations of police corruption, were found, 

after they ‘had taken second thought, asserting that the 
successive disclosures would eventually go far toward curing the 
city of its ‘‘ police disease.’’ And it is this thought which seems 
to have been uppermost in the minds of metropolitan editors in 
their discussion of the trial jury’s decision that former Police 
Lieutenant Charles Becker is guilty of murder in the first degree 
for having brought about the death of Herman Rosenthal, 
gambler. There is a secondary satisfaction in the obtaining of a 
verdict after a trial of only fifteen days, and just three months 
and nine days after Rosenthal’s murder. This, we are told, 
establishes a record for important criminal cases in New York. 
Outside of New York, the feature which attracted most atten- 
tion to this case was the appearance of the picturesquely named 
group of gun-men and gamblers, and their revelations of the 
inner workings of New York’s underworld. It is rare, avers the 
Baltimore Sun, ‘‘that the world has an opportunity to study at 
close range such experts in practical criminology,’”’ and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer comes out with the unqualified assertion 
that ‘‘nothing penned by Hugo, Flaubert, or Zola ever reached 
the depths of infamy, the darkness of civilization, the heinous- 
ness of crime nor the grimness of tragedy equal to the testimony 
in the trial of Lieutenant Becker.”’ It was around “Jack” 
Rose’s testimony that the prosecution built their case. His 
story of his dealings between Becker and Rosenthal, and be- 
tween Becker and the actual murderers, told quietly and in 
fullest detail, unshaken by cross-examination, seems to have 
made the impression upon the jury which the District Attorney 
expected. 

In summing up for the defense, Mr. John F. McIntyre insisted 
that the Rose story was but part of a ‘“‘frame-up,’’ an effort on 
the part of the murderers to throw the blame upon an innocent 
man. The trial, he said, ‘‘had its birth in the hearts of four 
murderers—Rose, Weber, Vallon, and Schepps—self-confest 
assassins, all of whom, when it is over, will be free men again 
in this city to again murder if they please.”” Why, he asked, 
should the District Attorney leave the gun-men untried and 
attempt first of all to convict Becker? 


‘Before you can convict Becker you must find that Lefty 
Louie, Gyp the Blood, Whitey Lewis and Dago Frank killed 
Herman Rosenthal. If those four men did not do the killing, 
the charge of murder against Becker falls flat, for these are the 
men he is charged wi‘h having foreed to do the killing. If others 
killed Rosenthal, Becker’s innocence is clearly proven. beyond 
reasonable doubt.” 

The efforts of the prosecution to send Lieutenant Becker to 
the death-chair upon the testimony of self-confest crooks and 
criminals, seekers of immunity, was also bitterly denounced by 
Mr. McIntyre. 

In reply, Assistant District-Attorney Frank Moss admitted 
that his witnesses were not good men, but, he explained: 


‘‘We can not pick and choose our witnesses from high places. 
We have to go into the reeking cesspools where he—Becker— 
moved and lived.” 

The case against Becker, insisted Mr. Moss, could be told. in. 
these few words: 
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WON'T SHUT UP. 
—Paul in the Jersey City Journal. 


BALKAN 


‘*The men behind the guns were the four gun-men. The men 
behind the gun-men were Rose, Weber, and Vallon. But the 
will, the brain behind the whole conspiracy, was Charles Becker, 
and he is as guilty—more guilty—than the man who fired the 
fatal shots; for it was he who directed the shots. ...... 

‘‘The man who is responsible is the man who urged the mur- 
der—the man who prostituted himself as a policeman is the man 
to be tried first, and not the gun-men.”’ 


In charging the jury, Justice Goff reminded them that the 
ease hinged upon Rose’s testimony, with such corroborative 
evidence as was given. The people’s case, he went on, rested 
upon the proving of these three points: 


**First—Becker told Rose he wanted to have Rosenthal killed. 

**Second—Rose employed certain persons to execute those 
instructions. 

‘*Third—Those persons killed Rosenthal in pursuance of the 
orders received from Rose.”’ 


Many exceptions were taken to the rulings of the court, and 
upon these, and the alleged unfairness of Justice Goff’s charge 
to the jury, an appeal will be taken to a higher court, where 


“Mr. MelIntyre predicts there will be a reversal of this verdict. 


‘trict Attorney. 


' 


Meanwhile the daily press of New York express their satis- 
faction with the handling of the case by Justice Goff and the Dis- 
They rejoice, for, as The Tribune puts it, ‘‘When 
a grafting policeman can be convicted of murder under such cir- 
eumstances his fellow grafters must be discouraged, and a sys- 
stematie and vigorous effort to break down and punish the 
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A REAL TURKEY TROT. 
—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


* MOVIES” 


corrupt alliance of lawbreakers and police must finally succeed.” 
Nevertheless, there are those who declare with The Evening Mail, 
that ‘‘the disgrace will not be cleared away until the light has 
been turned into every dark corner of the Police Department.” 
Says The Times: 


“The verdict leaves the Police Department of this city in a 
shameful position. The time has come now for a vigorous and 
fearless investigation of that branch of the city government, 
for a thorough overhauling of it. The result of the Beeker trial, 
reached without undue haste, and with all the dignity of the law, 
tends.to confirm the worst reports regarding it, and if the Mayor 
does not now take prompt action to reform the police the people 
must take up the work for themselves.”’ 


To many New Yorkers the verdict came as'a surprize. And 
those of them who read the news with exultation found their 
sentiments thus exprest in The American: 


‘‘The wholesome effects of the jury’s verdict are simply 
inealeulable. 

-*Tt reestablishes the law in New York. .... ne 

“There is not a murderous thug in New York who will not be 
intimidated by this verdict. 

‘*There is not an official grafter in New York who will not be 
frightened to reform. 

‘*And there is not a citizen of the metropolis who does not feel 
this morning that he is safer in life and property, and prouder in 
his citizenship, because of the just verdict rendered by a fearless 
jury at midnight on the 24th of October. And ten thousand 
honest policemen should rejoice!”? 





TOPICS 


TURKEY certainly can stand a lot of basting.—Syracuse Post Standard. 

THE Sick Man of Europe ought to move to Asia for his health.—New 
‘York Evening Sun. 

BUMPER crops! Yes, but will they bump the high cost of living?— 
“Chicago Record-Herald. 

By the way, maybe Schrank’s bullet hit some hard facts in the speech 
“T. R. had in his pocket.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


MONTENEGRO is pretty safe. In case of defeat it has merely to hustle 
‘home and pull up the ladder after it.—Chicago News. 

WISCONSIN law will send John Schrank where it will keep him busy at- 
tending to one term without bothering about a third.—Pitisburg Gazette- 
Times. 

THE fact that the outbreak of war in the Balkans may prevent the 
holding of a balloon race from Paris is another proof that the world is get- 
‘ting too crowded for uninterrupted fun—New York World. 


IN BRIEF 


THERE are weak brains that insist on taking the campaign orators seri- 
ously.—Chicago News. oc ook 

THE circumstances of the shouting which will save Roosevelt's life will 
unhappily also save Schrank’s.—Columbus Dispatch. 


YounG Mr. McCormick is generous; he has not yet put the blame for 
the Balkan War upon President Taft.—Omaha Bee. 


NINE brothers in Chicago are working for Roosevelt. This is the kind 
of antirace-suicide results that must please the Colonel.—Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 


THE Balkan States may not know it, but the coalition of Greece, Bul- 
garia, Servia, and Montenegro against the Turks is an open violation of 
the Kansas Antifusion Law.—Kansas City Star. 


A NEW YORK newspaper cabled its Berlin correspondent: 
news down. World's series now on.” 


“Keep war 
That may have struck the Bers 


linians as strange, but not a New Yorker.—Nashville Tennessean. 
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Photographs from Underwood & Underwood. 
HOUSES ABANDONED BY TURKS AT BERANE ON THE APPROACH 
OF THE MONTENEGRIN SOLDIERS. 








FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 





MONTENEGRIN TROOPS ATTACKING BERANE WITH MACHINE 
GUNS. 


THE SCENE OF THE WAR. 








THE PERIL OF A GREAT EUROPEAN WAR 


brate his birthday in the manner most agreeable to his 

subjects must have come ‘‘from some Russian quarter,” 
wires ‘the Vienna,‘correspondent of the London Times to his 
paper. And it might be inferred that the Vienna correspondent 
had his hint, in turn, from some Austrian official quarter. For 
Russia and Austria are deeply suspicious of each other just 
now. They are the two Powers 
that are both hungry for Turkish 
territory; and while ‘‘so far they 
have been working in harmony,” 
remarks the London Daily Mail, 
‘* how long that accord will with- 
stand the strain of the Balkan War 
it is impossible to forecast.’’ What 
makes the situation tragic in its 
possibilities is the fact that Ger- 
many and Italy might side with 
Austria in ease of hostilities, while’ 
France and later England, perhaps, 
might be drawn in on the side of 
Russia. Kiamil Pasha, the veteran 
Turkish statesman, has sent a fer- 
vent appeal to England to save 
Turkey from the threatened inva- 


‘ik HINT to King Nicholas of Montenegro to cele- 








‘‘The people of Russia have a deep, long-standing sympathy 
with the national cause of Bulgaria and Servia. It is hardly to 
be thought of that they can remain unmoved by the struggle 
which is impending. In case of disaster to the Kingdoms it 
is doubtful whether any Russian Government will be better able 
to keep quiet than have been the Governments at Sofia, Bel- 
grade, and Athens. From the point of view of the Kingdoms 
two disasters are possible. One is the victory of the Turkish 
Army; the other the intervention 
against the Kingdoms of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Army. Either of 
these events would stir Russia to 
its depths. This is what is meant 
by the danger of a European war. 
For Germany has given the world 
reason to suppose that she would 
not remain an inactive spectator of 
an attack by Russia upon Austria- 
Hungary, and a German move to 
support Austria-Hungary would 
probably occasion the intervention 
of Russia’s ally France. 

“The difference between the 
positions of Russia and Austria- 
Hungary is that whereas Russia 
has a national sympathy with 
Bulgarians and Servians, Austria- 
Hungary has no national senti- 
ment but a traditional policy. 
The element of unity in Austria- 





sion of anunnamed Power. Hesays: 


TURKEY BETWEEN THE UPPER: AND NETHER MILLSTONES. 
—London Daily News. 


‘*Ferdinand’s hand is but that 
of the puppet selected to strike 
at Turkey’s heart. I hope that England will be true to her 
splendid past and stand by us unflinchingly in the approaching 
hour of our national peril. If we needs must fight out this un- 
necessary and futile war with the federated states, surely Eng- 
land is powerful and influential enough to see that the ring is 
not rushed and that Turkey is not assailed from another quarter 
while fighting for her life with her first foes. As an old man, with 
one foot in the grave, I express in all seriousness the fear that 


the Balkan War is but the prelude to a gigantic struggle involving 
Europe.” 


The bitter rivalry between Austria and Russia, which may 
plunge Europe into war, is treated illuminatingly by the London 
Morning Post. The Russian aviators have offered their services 
to their Slav cousins, for the reason thus elucidated by The Post: 


Hungary is the Emperor, who 
commands the loyalty of many 
races bitterly antagonistic to one 
another. The statesmen of the 
Dual Monarchy believe that they can use the Army composed 
of Hungarians, Bohemians, Rumanians, Serbs, and Germans 
to extend the Emperor’s rule southward toward the Aigean. 
They are encouraged to hope so by their faith that Germany 
will guard their rear. It is their business to calculate accurately, 
and they may judge the problem truly. They discount the 
factor of national spirit, and in the past their discount has been 
justified by events. It was nearly upset in 1848. This is, 
however, one of the spiritual factors which sometimes defy 
calculation. 

‘‘There is also another material factor of which the weight 
is not inconsiderable. It is the Rumanian Army. That is a 
weight which will probably not rashly be thrown into the seale. 
But Rumania, tho her peasantry are not as prosperous and not 
as intelligent as those of Bulgaria, has the command of trained 
intelligences. She has an educated upper class, perhaps too 
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cosmopolitan to have the hot fire of patriotism. The Rumanian 
Army might perhaps turn the balance. But what is and what 
will be the Rumanian Government's view of the future of Ru- 
mania? That is perhaps the riddle of the situation.” 


The Russian press believe Austria is sure to take Turkey’s 
part and they think that in such ease Russia will have to help 

















THE RESIDUARY LEGATEES. 
RUSSIAN BEAR AND AUSTRIAN EAGLE—" Don't forget that we 


are the residuary legatees.” — Westminster Gazette (London). 


her sister nations. The vague suspicion abroad that Russia is 
secretly encouraging the Slav nations in their war on Turkey is not 
generally confirmed in the Muscovite press comment. Russia’s 
position can best be judged by an article that appears in the 
Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), the most influential daily. It 
reads in part: 


“‘Of course, every thinking Russian sincerely wishes for the 
growth of Slavism, and would gladly support such a policy 
which should lead to the ultimate victory of the Slav idea in the 
Near East. But is it proved that only war, and particularly 
at this time, is the best policy in relation to Turkey? To an- 
swer this question we must put before ourselves this problem: 
with whom will it be necessary to fight? 

“It would be naive to think that the war will be with the 
Turks only. Of course, with regard to the Turks the Servian- 
Bulgarian-Greek Army might prove quite sufficient. But it is 
beyond doubt that Austria does not want to allow the final 
annihilation of the Ottomans in the Balkan Peninsula. Even 
the formation of Bulgaria was bought at a high price: greedy 
Austria tore from the Slavs two splendid Slavonic} provinces 
in the form of compensation. And it would be naive to imagine 
that Austria will this time shut her eyes to the application of 
a serious Slav program to those provinces which are called Mace- 
donia. Austria has systematically kept up the disturbances in 

‘the Maeedonian vilayets for thirty years, calculating that 
after having finally digested Bosnia and Herzegovina, she will 
be able to make another step eastward and lay her tenacious 
hand on the long-desired Salonica. . . . If the Bulgarians are 
preparing to fight with Turkey, they are cruelly mistaken. 
Even in case the Bulgarian guns will never once be directed 
north or west, the war will be with Austria just the same. 


The Austrian papers blame Russia to a large extent for the 
disturbances in the Balkan Peninsula. The Neue Freie Presse 
(Vienna), which carries with it a certain official authority, 
speaks very bitterly of the Russian Government as absolutely 
causing and fomenting the war, and remarks: 


‘‘The Austrian-Hungarian monarchy has been appealed to to 
intervene between the two parties in the struggle on the Balkan 
Peninsula. . This is a flattering offer, but it is impossible to com- 
ply with it until Russia changes entirely her present policy. 
The relations now existing between Russia and the neighboring 
states is a scandal to Europe. We do not covet an inch of ground 
which belongs to Russia, and we think that Russia has the same 
feeling toward us. Why, then, does she: foster such hostility 
toward us, why does she pour upon us the torrents of her ani- 
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mosity, and why does she stir up this incessant provocation and 
this contradictious policy?”’ 

The writer proceeds to say that Russia is jealous of the power 
which Austria exercises over the south and east of Europe, and 
protests that ‘“‘in comparison with the vast possessions which 
Russia holds on the Black Sea and on the Baltic to the far north, 
Austria’s territory is no more than that little vineyard which the 
rapacious Jezebel was anxious to add to her royal garden.” 
The conclusion of the article is that Europe will have no peace 
until Russia comes to her senses and is willing to let Austria 
carry out her own plans of power and pacification on the Balkan 
Peninsula. 





RUSSIA ON OUR POLITICAL VENALITY 


ARKEST RUSSIA has often been a theme for American 
D moralizing—now Russia makes some pitying reflections 
on darkest America. We claim to be a free Republic, 
but the Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) believes our politics are 
really swayed by campaign contributions from the trusts. 
‘*Even to a disinterested observer,’’ remarks this editor loftily, 
“it may be highly interesting and instructive to study the ever- 
growing réle of money in United States polities.” He evidently 
hasn’t heard that our campaign war-chests have all been purified 
and fumigated, and that no campaign gift is now accepted ” 
without a certificate of good character from the giver. The 
Russian writer says he sees ‘“‘no real remedy” for ‘‘the pressure 
that is being brought to bear upon the political institutions 
in the United States by the so-called trusts.’’ Is it possible that 
he has heard of our precautions against trust influence on the 
candidates, and doubts their efficacy? When he looks at us, 
he assures his Russian friends, he ‘‘stands amazed at the morbid 
developments’’ he discovers here. What are these awful develop- 
ments? Well, here is our picture as seen from St. Petersburg: 


“The first and fundamental cause of the growing influence of 
the great capitalists is ordinarily considered the enormous cost 
of an election campaign which is one of the characteristic features 
of American politics. Not long ago some English newspaper 

















THE FRIENDS. 


Avustria—‘‘ My friend, I must hold you up for fear you get 
burnt.” 
Rvussia—* Just what I was going to say to you, my friend.” 
—London Daily News. 


printed a series of articles on the organization of Presidential 
elections in the United States. On the basis of these articles 
one can form some idea of the number of people that are drawn 
into the party struggle and are paid out of party funds. At the 
head of every campaign there is a campaign manager, i.e. a 
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person whose relation to the candidate is similar to that of the 
commander-in-chief of an army to the monarch of the country 
which has declared war. . . . Under his direction there is a 
whole army, almost as numerous as the one which was brought 
by General Moltke into France many years ago.”’ 


Having explained the system of campaign organizations, 
permanent as well as temporary, of which the latter ‘‘ grow like 














SOMETHING IS BOUND TO HAPPEN. 


The Powers seem deeply interested in Ferdinand’s investigation of the beehive. 


—Amsterdammer. 


mushrooms during the months immediately preceding the deci- 
sive moment of the campaign,” the Novoye Vremya goes on to 
speak of the enormous sums spent in former campaigns, especially 
in 1896, and expresses its belief that to obtain so much money— 


“The campaign machines are wholly dependent upon the oil, 
steel, and copper magnates. In 1908 the well-known proprietor 
of a considerable number of ‘yellow’ newspapers, Mr. Hearst, 
proved by irrefutable documents (stolen, by the way) that a 
number of prominent workers 
in the election campaign had 
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THE CHINA LOAN AND MR. CRISP 


NE LONDON BANKER has proved superior to the 
intrigues and entanglements of the loudly trumpeted 
**Six-Power Group”’ in their negotiations with China, 

and has put through a loan where the others failed. According 
to the statements of Dr. G. E. Morrison, the political adviser of 
the Chinese Government, China has now entered upon 
a new era of prosperity, and by the skill and judgment 
of her financiers has shaken herself free from all interna- 
tional complications. It will be remembered that orig- 
inally it was proposed that a Six-Power group of 
lenders, British, German, French, American, Russian, 
and Japanese, was to make to the Peking Government 
the loan of $50,000,000. But they demanded so many 
favors in return and so close a supervision of the spend- 
ing of the money that this arrangement, Dr. Morrison 
thinks, would have hampered China to a very unneces- 
sary degree. While they were haggling, Mr. Crisp acted. 
The London Times declared at the outset, ‘‘We have 
never concealed our profound dislike for this interna- 
tional combination,”’ and says of Mr. Crisp’s dashing 
stroke that ‘‘we believe our position and our interests 
required us to preserve a free hand and to maintain in- 
tact the independent rights of British enterprise— 
whether financial or industrial or commereial—in 
China.”” Some of the German papers are disgusted 
because Hamburg and Berlin have been dished out of 
a share in this vast financial enterprise, but the Frank- 
furter Zeitung acquits the British Foreign Minister, Sir 
Edward Grey, of all part in the move that resulted 
in the defeat of the Six-Power group which was so strongly sup- 
ported by German bankers. 





‘‘Nobody,” says this influential 
organ, ‘‘has any right to doubt the loyalty of Sir Edward Grey 
unless it can be proved that he could have prevented the Crisp 
loan.” 

While The Times favors this idea of a London banking-firm 
as the monopolizer of the Chinese financial world, the Con- 
servative Morning Post (London) remarks gloomilv: 





not only accepted large sums 
from the Oil Trust, but that 
they had assumed obligations 
which in a considerable degree 
bore the character of a sale of fu- 
ture legislation to the oil Moloch. 

‘‘But it is not necessary to 
turn to the revelations of Ameri- 
can ‘yellow’ newspapers. There 
is one fact which proves the 
omnipotence of the American 
capitalists more convincingly 
than all the letters stolen by 
Hearst. That fact is that all 
American parties talk about 
capitalistic oppression, but none 
of them ever take any measures 
really effective against the trusts. 
There are rare cases when the 
authorities fall upon some iso- 
lated and specially bad form of 
syndicate organization; but such 
attacks, destroying the false 
shoots, only make the main 
trunk of the trusts more healthful 
and solid. 

“The coils of the capitalistic 
serpent are fastening tighter and 
tighter around the free Republic 
of the United States. There is 
universal elective franchise there, 
there is a free press—but no way 
out.’’—Translation made for THE 
Literary DiGEst. 





THE ALCHEMY OF MARS. 


Torrents of gold poured into the war-god’s crucible for the creation of a‘ Fighting Machine.” 


—TIllustrated London News. 
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“The prospectus of the new Chinese loan has been duly issued. 
With the question whether the investment is to be regarded 
as a sound and attractive one from the financial point of view, 
we are not concerned. But so far as the political aspect of the 
loan is concerned we regard the whole transaction with the ut- 
most misgiving, believing that it is full of menace not only to 
British interests in the Far East, but also to the permanent wel- 
fare and stability of China herself. It is the fashion in certain 
quarters to accuse the Foreign Office of stupidity and narrow- 
ness of vision, and the mere fact that the Foreign Office has 
opposed the arrangement of this loan has 
ensured it the support of Sir Edward Grey’s 
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A JAPANESE DENUNCIATION OF NOGI 


ENERAL NOGI’S self-destruction evoked from the 
(5 Japanese press mingled wonder, admiration, and be- 
wilderment. To them the General was a hero, a martyr, 

a warrior, and, above all, a patriot who loved his country and 
his imperial master above everything else. They think that 
Nogi lives by dying, for his heroic deed will leave upon posterity 
an ineradicable impression and rekindle in the 





critics. The British Government has been 
roundly accused of lending itself to a plot for 
placing China at the mercy of a syndicate of 
greedy financiers and for establishing a de- 
grading system of foreign control over her 
internal affairs. The breaking off of the 
negotiations between the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the Six-Powers banking group and 
the conclusion of the loan agreement with 
the London financiers have been hailed as a 
destruction of the selfish monopoly Which was 
strangling the freedom of the young Repub- 
lic. No doubt the sentiments which have 
inspired such expressions of opinion are quite 
laudable and disinterested, but it is difficult 
to believe that they are based on accurate 
knowledge of conditions in the Far East.” 


Another objector is the London Statist, 
eminent as a British financial and economic 
organ. China is scarcely yet to be entrusted 
with the expenditure of so large a sum of 
money, it thinks, and observes: 


‘‘There is in the city a very general feel- 
ing of regret that the affair has been carried 
so far. . . . It is felt to be unwise to make 
such an advance to China without obtaining 
any kind of control over the expenditure of 
the money. Yuan Shih-kai, we freely admit, 
is a strong, able, and enlightened statesman. 
If he remains in power, he is not likely to 








Copyrignuted by J. Russell & Sons 
MR. CHARLES BIRCH CRISP, 


Author of the Chinese-loan coup. 


breasts of his countrymen the sacred fire of 
loyalty and patriotism. Such journals as the 
Yorodzu (Tokyo) and the Hochi (Tokyo), in- 
deed, call him a shin-jin, a human deity, the 
incarnate spirit of the land of Nippon. The 
Jiji is perhaps the only journal which takes 
exception to this universal sentiment and 
asserts, tho rather mildly, that the General 
could have done greater service to his country 
if he had survived the late Emperor. 

In fairness, however, it must be noted that 
the Japanese editors take pains to emphasize 
that Nogi’s example should not be emulated 
by any ordinary man. They admit that the 
General was a solitary figure, unequaled and 
inimitable in this modern age of ours. As 
a writerin the Kokumin (Tokyo) asserts, he 
belonged, not to the twentieth century, but 
to the age when Greece and Rome were at 
the zenith of their glory, when bushido, the 
way of the warrior, reigned supreme in the 
land of the rising sun. In this vaunted age 
of intellectuality, we are reminded, he alone 
can be justified in destroying himself who is 
animated with such noble ideals as Nogi. 

But amid this chorus of admiration rises 
the stentorian tone of Professor Tanimoto, 
of the Imperial University of Kyoto, denoun- 








waste the funds supplied to him as previous 
Chinese Governments usually did. But it 
is to be recollected that the revolution is as yet only in its 
early stages; that nobody can foresee what may happen even 
in the near future; and that, therefore, it would seem to be 
prudent to take precautions that the money should not be 
thrown away upon improper objects. Over and above this, it 
is notorious that the ten millions [pounds] which the present 
group has contracted to lend to China will go but a very little 
way to enable her to put her house in order. The Six-Na- 
tions group, with the support of so many powerful Govern- 
ments, could unquestionably have afforded to China all the 
financial assistance she may need. But is there the same cer- 
tainty that a group confined to England alone, and disavowed 
by its own Government, can do the same thing?” 


High admiration for Mr. Crisp, however, is exprest in the Lon- 
don Daily News: : 


‘*A few days ago the public, which knows nothing of its great- 
est men, had never heard of Charles Birch Crisp. Now it 
knows him as the financial Athanasius who is fighting against 
the world. 

“Tt is a battle of giants, for behind the six Powers there 
is a great banking monopoly which has hitherto been un- 
challenged, and behind this monopoly there is a complicated 
network of international intrigue, partly German, partly Amer- 
iean, partly Russian, and partly Japanese. 

“* Apparently it is an unequal duel between one strong man in 
Angel-court and a host of irresistible antagonists. It is strange 
that this giant of finance should be unknown to the public. And 
yet it is not strange, for he is a plain, modest, reticent man; 
who does not relish his sudden plunge into world-wide 
notoriety. 

“To those who know him he is utterly unlike the financier 
depicted by the novelist and the dramatist. He does not wear 
his character on his sleeve. You might meet him at dinner 
without guessing at his genius.” 


cing Nogi as a hypocrite who always loved 
to pose for something which he really did not want to be. The 
straightforwardness and courage with which this noted scholar 
of philosophy expresses himself is almost startling. Writing in 
the Osaka Asahi Professor Tanimoto says: 


‘‘General Nogi never appealed to me as a sincere man. He 
had many admirable qualities, it is true, but somehow he went 
against the grain. To me he was a man who so loved to glorify 
himself in his own way his acts sometimes appeared childish. 
I have always thought that he was a peculiar man, having 
childish love for the unusual and the dramatic. When 
his wife came to see him ina town where he was on duty as 
commander of a division, he curtly declined to receive her, say- 
ing that no woman should see her husband who was on military 
duty. And, again, when his two sons died in the battle at Port 
Arthur, he showed no grief, but said that it was only natural 
that they should die for the Emperor. Whatever other critics 
may say of such acts of the General’s, I for one can not help 
thinking that he was ‘acting’ to the public. 

‘*General Nogi was not a man of keen intellect, as his pliysi- 
ognomy indicated. Had he been a man who could think clearly 
and reason logically, he certainly would not have killed him- 
self. He was a man utterly devoid of statesmanship, and even 
as a soldier he was a failure. A gallant fighter he certainly was, 
but never a good strategist. In a battle during the civil war of 
1877 he advanced so recklessly that he had eventually to sur- 
render the standard of his division to the rebels. How many 
lives he would have spared at Port Arthur had he been endowed 
with true generalship! 

‘‘Nogi presents a most radical contrast in comparison with 
Admiral Togo. To me Togo is a far greater man than Nogi, 
because he is far more’ sineere. Moreover, Togo combines in 
his personality sound common sense, penetrating intellect, and 
broad statesmanship—qualities which Nogi sadly lacked.’”’— 
Translations made for THe Literary DiGEst. 
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THE BURDEN 


OW WOULD WE FEEL if we were told that for the 
H rest of our lives we should have to wear masks—that 

our faces should never again be bared to the fresh 
breeze or feel the direct rays of the sun? Yet this is what civil- 
ized man does to all the rest of his body except his hands; and 
even on those he fits tight gloves when custom bids him. In 
an article on ‘‘Skin Tension and Air Bathing,” contributed to 
The Lancet-Clinic (Cincinnati), Dr. Paul W. Goldsbury, of 
Warwick, Mass., urges his readers not to neglect the air-bath. 
Protection against cold and our modern standards of decency 
are two good reasons for wearing clothes; 


OF CLOTHES 


What the skin suffers in spots from the weight, thickness, 
and pressure of clothing would’ be unbearable, Dr. Goldsbury 
says, if spread over the whole of the body. The parading 
dress which a woman wears in fall and winter is insufferable in 
summer, and there is a frequent recoil which drives her into the 
negligee costume of her boudoir, through which the air is al- 
lowed some chance to get at the skin. Unfortunately many 
workingwomen are denied this relief. The male coat and 
trousers can also be criticized for their weight and interference 
with fresh-air distribution, and in addition men are more in the 

public eye than women and have not 





yet one may bathe in air occasionally, 
as one bathes in water. And altho 
clothes are necessary, Dr. Goldsbury 
apparently regards them in the light of 
a necessary evil. Clothing, he says, is 
a protection from the sun and wind and 
may be even an adornment, but it is 
also often a very heavy handicap. It” 
hangs upon, clings to, or is bound to 
one part of the body more than to 
another and this interferes with the 
function ofthe part beneath. The 
weight, texture, or dye is more or jess 
of a skin irritant. The thickness and 
the number of garments, as well as 
their fit, affect the circulation of the 
air unevenly over the surface of the 
body. He goes on: 


‘‘An extreme instance, perhaps, of 
how clothing alters the natural environ- 
mental conditions is found in the cov- 
ering of the feet. The shoes and stock- 
ings ordinarily encase the feet so tightly 
that there are no adequate ventilating 
spaces or conduits to allow for air to get 
in and out, and to take off the moisture 


feet sweat, the evaporations sink into 
the socks. The face or the head atthe 
other end of the body is in contact with 
the free air and, unless the humidity is 
very high, the moisture is all absorbed 
by the air and does not stand up on the 
skin as drops of sweat. Such drops, of 
course, are a cover and add to the bur- 
den of the glands beneath. Corsets, 
tight collars, waistbands, and garters 
put a tension or stress upon the regions 
underneath them, similar to that de- 
scribed as upon the foot. It must be 
apparent from the consideration of this 








HE ADVOCATES THE AIR-BATH. 


Dr. Paul W. Goldsbury would have us give the 
skin air just as we give it water. 


the retiring habits. Moreover: 


“Extensive studies are now being 
eatried on which ‘tend to show the 
economic waste as to human efficiency 
in factories and workrooms where ex- 
cessive conditions of temperature and 
humidity prevail. ») These physical con- 
ditions are proven not only oppressive, 
affording great discomfort to the opera- 
tives and workers, but do impair the 
output, both as to quantity and quality. 
The lethargy in the schoolroom can be 
traced to similar atmospheric conditions. 
The boy who plays truant and skips 
off to the swimming-hole is doing the 
most wholesome thing—the impatience 
which forgets convention and throws 
oppressive clothing off is an instance of 
a direct cut to relief from the discom- 
forts of our costumes. 

‘‘The physician should find a broad- 
ening field for counsel upon this line— 
how to lift the burden from the skin 
where conventions weigh too heavily 
against it. Skill, ingenuity, training, 
and experience are needed in the ad- 
justment and tempering of clothing to 
the seasons and medical and hygiene 
experts must here supervise to that end. 
The body is always surrounded by some 
kind of atmospheric envelop, air with a 
varying moisture content. The prob- 
lem is to endeavor as far as possible to 
make that envelop of an even quality 
throughout and to temper that envelop 
to the needs of the skin. ...... 

‘‘Water-baths have been exploited in 
all manners and ways and have held a 
field that may have been blinding to an 
understanding of the virtues of a nearer- 
at-hand bath. . . . For complete air- 
baths one may experiment, disrobed in 
the privacy of their own room or apart- 
ment. Each day affords slight at- 








matter of humidity alone, that there 

must be a very decided difference of tension over surfaces cov- 
ered from those open and exposed to the changing atmospheric 
conditions. Over the hands and face the play of the air tends 
to earry the moisture off, to absorb it, but the covering over the 
chest hinders this. The more clothing and the closer it is woven 
and fits, the more difficulty the air has in percolating through 
or sweeping in and out, and the moisture instead of being pulled 
from the skin is pushed back over it and this accounts for the 
reddening and irritability of the skin. Clothing, then, tends 
to a decided unevenness of atmospheric conditions about the 
body and this causes radical differences in its surface as to tension 
and the activity of this or that part to adjust itself. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to minimize these differences of temperature, 
humidity, work, tension, pressure, or of whatever is fatiguing 
or irritating, would seem to promote a better tone, to improve 
the hygiene of the skin which is so vital to general health.” 


mospherie changes in temperature and 
humidity, or these can be furnished 
artificially by the aid of stoves or heaters or the introduction 
of steam, and, in time, the skin will appreciate atmospheric 
variations, if it does not at once. If one ean find a place 
in the country where he can feel in retirement, short morn- 
ing or evening walks’ unclad over the soft grass will be en- 
lightening as to the perceptions of the skin from the air. 
With variations of temperature between 50° and 80° F., and dif- 
ferences of humidity ranging between 50 and 100 per cent., the 
outside air offers many contrasts in its atmospheric baths. The 
skin delights in the sensations from these gently varied atmos- 
pheric envelops and seenis to breathe it all in as do the lungs, 
and to smell, like the nose, the perfumes of foliage and flower 
accentuated at those hours by the dew. Let the skin come more 
into its own, be personified and reverenced, as a seeing, breath- 
ing, as well as a feeling member, always alive to the highest 
interests of a great service.” 
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Illustrations from *‘ Flying.’’ New York. 
VEDRINES ROUNDING THE FIRST PYLON IN THE FIRST LAP 
OF THE GORDON BENNETT CUP-RACE. 








HE THINKS AMERICA “THE LOGICAL COUNTRY FOR AVIATION ON AN EXTENSIVE SCALE." 











CARRIED IN TRIUMPH ON LANDING AFTER BEATING THE 
WORLD'S’ SPEED RECORDS. 








AMERICA AN AVIATOR’S COUNTRY 


[* \HAT AMERICA ‘“‘is the logical country for aviation on 
an extensive scale,’ is the opinion of Jules Védrines, 
the French bird-man, exprest in Flying (New York, 

October), in an article entitled ‘‘Impressions of My American 
Trip.’”’ The French flier realized this, he says, soon after his 
arrival, when he saw how things were done here ‘‘on a tremen- 
dous extensive scale, in quantities undreamed-of elsewhere.” 
‘*Everything I saw and heard,”’ he writes, ‘‘showed that Amer- 
icans are practical, enterprising people, and whereas the country 
is so physically constituted that the air-craft can render services 
which other vehicles can not render, I like to think that Amer- 
icans will soon take advantage of the opportunity and utilize 
the aeroplane for commercial purposes.’’ He proceeds: 


‘‘In no other countries are there as many opportunities for 
applying the aeroplane for commercial purposes as in America. 
I say this after having flown over and either crossed or circled 
a half-dozen European countries; and I will add that, had I not 
an enterprising, broad-principled business man... to back 
me to develop better aeroplanes for military use—the kind my 
country needs most—I would come to America, and, I believe, 
I would have no trouble in finding enterprising business men to 
back me to develop aeroplanes for commercial use, the kind 
which America needs most. With France as leader, the Euro- 
pean nations are developing aeroplanes for military use; Amer- 
ica should develop aeroplanes for commercial use. 

‘“A suitable aeroplane could, no doubt, be used in a score of 
. different ways in this country. After having traveled from New 
York to Chicago, and having seen the two cities and their tre- 
mendous interests and progressive business ways, I have no 
doubt that there are many progressive business concerns who 
would establish an aeroplane line from New York to Chicago if 
they were shown that certain kinds of merchandise could be 
delivered at any point along the route with a reasonable amount 
of safety twice as fast as the fastest present means of delivery. 
Such a line would pay for itself by advertising the concern. 

‘Again, the distance from New York to Chicago is something 
over 900 miles by train, and must be 100 miles less in straight 


line. The fastest train covers the distance in eighteen hours. 
That is the very fastest means of travel. That is fast for a 
train, and with the excellent service given it makes traveling 
a luxury. But, unless I misunderstood the spirit of some of 
the people I met, many people would gladly forego the luxury 
to cover the distance in half that time, if they could do it with 
reasonable convenience and safety. They would do it as pas- 
sengers of a good pilot. 

‘“A good aeroplane, one like mine, but with two seats and a 
hood, and a few minor modifications, could make the trip much 
easier than I made the trip from Paris to Madrid, or the Euro- 
pean and the British circuits. In all of these journeys I had to 
fly over forests, large bodies of water and mountains, where 
landing in case of motor trouble would have been impossible; 
and I flew over some of the places in storms and gales. The 
route from New York to Chicago, on the other hand, is dotted 
with suitable landing places. Assuming that the distance be- 
tween the’ two cities is 800 miles in straight line, it could be 
covered with a Deperdussin monoplane in nine hours, including 
a stop at Pittsburg to get fuel or transfer to another machine. 
One could thus start from New York at 4 a.m., reach Chicago 
at 1 p.m., dispose of his business affairs, and come back to New 
York on the eighteen-hour train. 

‘While the above proposition could be carried out with the 
military-type Deperdussin monoplane similar to the one con- 
structed for the British military competition, which was awarded 
the second prize, I would construct special machines for commer- 
cial purposes, suitable for the use to which they are going to be 
employed. The practise, common at present, of using aero- 
planes to do things for which they are not suited is wrong, just 
as it would be wrong to use a racing automobile or a light run- 
about for trucking purposes, and should not be done, as it hurts 
aviation by showing limitations which exist only in the mis- 
application. We have now reached the stage of aeroplane con- 
structing where suitable machines can be constructed for dif- 
ferent purposes. That has been shown by the successive 
fulfilment of the severe conditions imposed by the military 
authorities of France and England. 

‘‘Three things are required to develop good aeroplanes. A 
pilot who knows what he wants, an engineer who understands 
the pilot’s wants, and a capitalist to pay the bills. The com- 
bination can work wonders. . . . We have too many different 
kinds of aeroplanes; what we need is better kinds.” 
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A LIVING HEART WITHOUT A BODY 


NLY A FEW years ago the physiologist who desired 
() to study the motions of an animal’s heart and the par- 

ticular way in which its losses are made good would not 
have thought of removing that organ from the body and in- 
yestigating it as a separate entity. That such an organ could 
continue to live, move, and perform its functions under such 
circumstances would not have been imagined at that time. But 
during the past few years experimental physiology has made 
great strides. We are now able to experiment on living tis- 
sues and organs, apart from the bodies to which they belong, in 
much the same way that we investigate the properties of chem- 
ical compounds or of metallic alloys. In Cosmos (Paris, Sep- 
tember 26) is an aceount 
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A NEW INDUSTRIAL REALM 
Hew LIFE is possible only within a very few degrees 


of the seale of temperature. Above or below this 

narrow region man dies; yet he can produce and con- 
trol temperatures within a far wider range, keeping sufficiently 
out of their influence to retain his own vital powers. On this 
ability depend a large number of industrial processes, and new 
fields of inquiry and endeavor are opened up by every extension 
of this temperature-control in both directions. Our ability to 
produce both extreme heat and extreme cold has been greatly 
widened in the past few years. The limit in the direction of 
cold has nearly been reached, if accepted views be true; for we 
have succeeded in getting within a few degrees of the absolute 

zero, where all molecu- 





of recent investigation 


lar motion ceases and 





of a frog’s heart, which 
continued to live and to 
pulsate, apart from the 
body, for over a month. 
Says this paper: 


“The study of organs 
and tissues isolated from 
the body has assumed 
great dimensions in 
these latter days, thanks 
to perfection of technic. 
We recently noted here 
the method employed 
by Messrs. Burrows and 
Carrel to cultivate tis- 
sues outside the organ- 
ism in the plasma of the 
blood, as well as. the 
latest results obtained 
by Burrows, who saw 
the muscular cells re- 
moved from a_hen’s 
heart grow, and the 
new cells acquire in a 
few days the charae- 
teristic rhythm of the 
cardiac muscle. 

“Two Rumanian phy- 
siologists, Messrs. Atha- 
nasius and ‘Gradinesco, 
have been studying 
another side of the 
question, namely, the 
survival of organs iso- 
lated from the body and 
preserved in the absence 














VEDRINES IN THE 109-MILES-AN-HOUR LAP, AFTER WINNING THE CUP. 


beyond which there can 
be no further fall of 
temperature. In the 

. other direction there is 
no limit, and the devel- 
opment of these higher 
ranges has opened up a 
new kingdom of indus- 
try. Says Daniel M. 
Grosh, writing in 
Merck’s Report (New 
York, October): 


‘The highest temper- 
ature reached for gen- 
eral technical purposes 
in fuel furnaces is 1800° 
C., which is the melt- 
ing-point of fire-clay, 
and with the oxyhydro- 
gen flame 2000° C. is 
reached, and this is 
considered the high- 
water mark of general 
industrial practise, and 
corresponds with 3600° 
on the Fahrenheit scale. 

‘Intense as this may 
be, it is but a fraction 
of what has been devel- 
oped and is in daily use. 

**Beyond this the new 
territories begin, and 
the results so far at- 
tained have been mar- 




















of the proteid or albu- - 

minoid substances, from which these organs usually reconstitute 
their substance. These investigations were made on the whole 
heart and the striated muscles of the frog, removed in con- 
ditions of rigorous asepsis and subjected to artificial circulation 
(intended to replace the circulatory function of the blood) with 
Locke’s sterilized serum. 

“In one experiment the heart was removed on April 8, and 
the frequency of its pulsations was then 20 to the minute. On 
April 9 it was 22; from April 10 to 19 it had become irregular 
and there were even stops of various lengths. The 20th, the heart 
resumed a regular rate of 5 beats to the minute, after which, 
by successive stages, the frequency increased to 15. The heart 
finally stopt 23 days after the beginning of the experiment. 

“The living cells of the heart, during this work of about 
360,000 pulsations, certainly underwent waste by virtue of their 
own action. Now to repair this waste the frog’s heart had at 
its disposition no food of albuminoid nature; it had, to repair 
its losses, nothing but the glucose present in the solution—a 
proper food for the working muscle, but a substance incapable 
of reconstituting the nitrogenous substance of the cells. We 
must conclude that the protoplasmic waste has been very small. 

“The results obtained from these investigations add to our 
knowledge of the very small part played by albuminoid sub- 
Stances as sources of energy in muscular work.” 





velous and far-reaching, 
reading almost like a 
tale from fiction. . . . The synthetic production of the ruby has 
already sounded the doom of the mined ruby, and the synthetic 
gem is identical in properties and composition with the purest 
gems from the mines of Burma. Knowing the composition, 
the question of the melting was solved with the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe. 

““A solution of common alum with a trace of chrome alum 
added is precipitated by ammonia, resulting in a gelatinous pre- 
cipitation of aluminum and chromium hydrates. This is fil- 
tered, evaporated to dryness, calcined and finally ground to an 
impalpable powder. The blowpipe is so arranged that every 
particle of the powder must pass through the flame of 2000° C. 

““So absolutely perfect in color, hardness, refraction, dura- 
bility, and composition are they, that brokers now refuse to take 
rubies in pawn, as they can not distinguish the synthetic gem 
from the product of nature. 

‘‘The German jewelry trade has petitioned the Government 
to take legal steps to protect the public by requiring the syn- 
thetic gem to be sold as such. The manufacture of sapphires 
and other gems is conducted under the same general process 
by the addition of the necessary coloring-matter. Paris is pro- 
ducing large quantities of the gems, and Professor Miethe of 
Berlin has recently improved the process. 

“The oxyhydrogen flame has also produced long-needed 
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articles for laboratory use in apparatus, flasks, tubes, retorts, 
ete., from quartz, instead of glass, which will stand all extremes 
of temperature and may be plunged into ice-cold water when 
at a white heat without the slightest effect.’’ 


One of the most valuable processes for the production of high 
temperature depends on the employment of what is called ther- 
mit, now in universal use. The amount of energy necessary to 
separate aluminum from its combined oxygen is immense, and 
this energy is necessarily given back again when the two sub- 
stances reunite. Thus their combination furnishes an easy way 
of generating intense heat. We read: 


“Thermit consists of granulated aluminum and iron-oxid, 
and the instant and powerful reaction is started by igniting a 
small quantity of magnesium filings mixt with barium peroxid 
which has been placed on top of the innocent-appearing mix- 
ture in the crucible. In a fraction of a second there lies in the 
bottom of the crucible a mass of almost boiling iron of about 
3000° C., fully 1000° higher than any temperature possible in 
ordinary industrial use, while the slag formed of the aluminum 
oxid is practically corundum. 

‘‘The temperature is so high and the process so simple that 
it forms the ideal method of welding iron and steel. The con- 
tinuous rail of the modera street-railway is formed by this proc- 
ess. Other variations of the use of thermit by the addition of 
other elements are also in use, and instead of iron, other metal- 
lic oxids mav be used, producing metals: free from carbon, com- 
prizing manganese, chromium, vanadium, ete. Investigations 
are being conducted with compounds other than oxids, and many 
interesting and valuable results are being obtained. 

‘*The next step in the higher regions of heat has been reached 
by the oxyacetylene flame, which from a blowpipe reaches 
3482° C., and in the shape of a small white cone is used for cut- 
ting up and dismembering iron and steel... ..... 

““The next step and probably the most important one as far 
as industrial uses are concerned # the electrical furnace. To 
Professor Moissan is due the idea of using the electric are for 
other than lighting purposes, and his furnace is of the simplest 
construction. The temperature produced is 3500° C., and is 
limited to this point only because at this degree the carbon elec- 
trodes have their boiling-point. From its intense heat have 
arisen many new industries and a new chemistry. At Niagara 
Falls, where elec’ "* _ .. vnaeaply generated, are large factories 
producing carborundum, the unexcelled abrasive, calcium car- 
bid, the source of acetylene gas, and artificial graphite, which 
is better than the natural; there also occur the production of 
pure phosphorus and aluminum, and the extraction of other 
refractory metals which were practically unknown until made 
possible by the electrical furnace.” 


Perhaps the most interesting use of the electric furnace is the 
production of the artificial diamond. As sugar is dissolved by 
boiling water, so carbon is dissolved by molten iron, and as dia- 
monds are nothing but crystallized carbon, the object is to make 
the iron deposit the dissolved carbon in crystallized form. Here 
is the process: 


‘‘A pure carbon is vaporized and dissolved in boiling iron in 
the electrical furnace, and then the fiery mass is plunged in cold 
water; by the contraction of the iron due to the sudden cooling 
and the consequent enormous and irresistible pressure, the dis- 
solved carbon separates into the erystallin form and the dia- 
mond is born. The iron is dissolved by an acid, leaving the 
diamond intaet—of microscopic size, but absolute diamond. 

‘The problem of larger diamonds is purely one of handling large 
quantities of materials, high temperature, and sufficient pressure. 
If it were as practicable to handle fifty pounds of iron with the 
facility that five ounces are handled, the diamonds would be 
proportionately larger. 

“Sir William Crookes estimates that, as the boiling-point of 
carbon is below its melting-point, it is necessary to employ a 
higher temperature than its boiling point of 3500° C. and high 
pressure as well, or a degree of 4200° C. and a pressure of 255 
pounds to the square inch, and his experiments lead to the 
highest temperature so far produced. 

“By the explosion of cordite in a closed vessel, Nobel has 
reached 5200° C. with a pressure of 50 tons, and there is no doubt 
the diamond will be produced along these lines. The product 
and methods of production are so thoroughly understood that 
it is only a matter of time and application until the diamond 
is produced as successfully as the ruby and sapphire. 
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“The question comes to one’s mind: What will be found be. 
yond the stage already reached? The developments and dis 
coveries have been so marvelous that any idea the imagination 
might suggest would perhaps be feasible. There is still far to 
go and many paths to explore before the final conquest is made, 
Perhaps the very elements may be disintegrated and transformed, 

‘‘Who can tell?”’ 





FUTILITY OF “RAIN-MAKING” 


‘|: JUDGE from accounts in some of the daily papers, 


experiments in rain-production by dynamite explosion, 

made at Battle Creek, Mich., on July 23 last, were 
crowned with success. It is undoubtedly a fact that dynamite 
was detonated there and that rain followed. Ina circular issued 
by the Central Fruit-Growers’ Association of that place it is 
asserted, or at least intimated, that there was a relation of cause 
and effect between these two events. To a correspondent of 
The Rural New Yorker (New York, October 19), who writes to 
that paper about the matter, Prof. Willis L. Moore, Chief of 
the United States Weather Bureau, returns a categorical an- 
swer, setting forth the opinions held not only by the Govern- 
ment authorities, but by all sane men of science regarding the 
‘‘rain-making’’ business. Says Professor Moore: 


‘If such attempts held out the slightest prospect of success, 
the Weather Bureau would give them every encouragement, 
Moreover, if rain-making were merely a harmless popular de 
lusion this bureau would not feel called upon to take an active 
part in opposing it. This, however, is far from being the case, 
The advocates of rain-making, whether acting in good faith or 
for some selfish métive, have already been responsible for the 
waste of a great deal of money on the part of the public, and at 
present a deliberate propaganda appears to be in progress in 
behalf of these absurd and extravagant undertakings. 

‘‘The fact that rain followed the explosion of dynamite at 
Battle Creek on the afternoon of July 23 has been given great 
publicity in the daily papers. However, any one who wishes 
to learn exactly what importance should be attached to this 
fact, as bearing upon the claims of the rain-makers, need only 
consult the daily weather map of the date of explosions, which 
is on file at Weather Bureau stations throughout the country 
and in many public libraries. This map, published on the 
morning of July 23, before the explosions took place, presents 
the results of simultaneous observations made all over the 
country at 8 a.m., Eastern time. On that morning a wide-spread 
barometric depression covered the States of the upper Mississippi 
Valley and western Lake Region, accompanied by rainy and 
cloudy weather extending as far east as the western border of 
Michigan. 

“A very slight knowledge of meteorology, or even such fa- 
miliarity as the general public might be expected to have with 
the movements of storms as shown from day to day on the 
weather maps, would have indicated to any one who consulted 
this map on the morning in question fhat rain was almost sure 
to oceur at Battle Creek in the course of the day in connection 
with the regular eastward drift of the storm; and in fact the 
Weather Bureau is informed that light showers actually occurred 
at Battle Creek during the early morning of the 23d, and that 
the weather was generally cloudy and threatening up to the 
time that heavier rain set in during the afternoon. The rain 
that fell at Battle Creek was therefore not local, but part of 4 
rain-storm that extended over many thousand square miles of 
territory and that originated somewhere in the Canadian North- 
west days before the experiments took place. 

‘‘These facts should make it evident to everybody who is not 
absolutely blinded by prejudice that in the case of the Battle 
Creek experiments, at least, the explosion of dynamite can not 
be credited with the production of rainfall. I wish to add, 
however, that even if the meteorological conditions had appar- 
ently not favored the occurrence of rain, but if rain had never 
theless followed the explosions, no scientific man who is familiar 
with the processes involved would have regarded its occurrence 
as other than a coincidence. It is of course somewhat difficult 
to explain to laymen why the attitude of the scientific world is 
so uncompromising on this subject, especially as the erroneous 
idea has taken root firmly in the public mind that rain is actually 
caused by great battles and by explosions in general. The gist 
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of the argument, however, is that the aqueous vapor in the air 
ean be condensed by only one process, viz., cooling. Moreover, 
even if the vapor is already condensed into minute drops, i.e., 
if clouds are present, the explosion of a quantity of dynamite is 
without the slightest effect in accelerating the aggregation of 
these into drops large enough to fall as rain. 

‘This fact can easily be demonstrated by an experiment pro- 
posed some years ago by the late Prof. Simon Newcomb. The 
condensed steam escaping from a tea-kettle represents water in 
approximately the same condition as that of which the clouds 
are formed. Now if we stand in this column of steam and 
dap our hands we shall cer- 
tainly not produce a shower 
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FROGS’ LEGS AS WIRELESS RECEIVERS 
Me AND MORE objects are being discovered that 


can act as receivers in wireless telegraphy. The fact 

is that a passing electric wave disturbs the electric 
equilibrium of almost every object in its path, and this tem- 
porary loss of balance is often easy to detect in various ways. 
A frog’s leg, properly prepared, is a very sensitive galvanoscope, 
and one might suspect that its response to such a disturbance 
would be quick and strong. A 





of rain, altho the agitation of 
the air due to the clapping is 
actually much more violent 
than that produced in the 
clouds by the explosions on the 
surface of the ground.”’ 





s 


A RADIUM STAR 


NEW STAR with ra- 
A dium in it is the latest 
astronomical  sensa- 

tion. This ‘‘nova,” which, 
like its predecessors, is not a 
newly born celestial body, but 
an old one that has become 
suddenly luminous — perhaps 














“*MARKING TIME.”' 
Wireless time-signals of the Eiffel Tower, recorded at Rennes, 
France, by means of a frog’s leg. 


Frenchman, Professor Charles 
Lefeuvre, of the department 
of physiology in the Medical 
Faculty of Rennes, has devised 
a receiver in which a frog’s leg 
is used not only to detect, but 
to record, wireless messages. 
René Merle, who describes this 
ingenious apparatus in La 
Nature (Paris, September 21), 
asserts that this is the first de- 
vice by which we may preserve 
a written record of.a wireless 
message. He says: 


‘‘Every one knows that 
frogs’ legs have been used since 








by the heat developed by col- 
lision with some other star—was discovered several months ago, 
and careful measurements of the light that it gives out, made 
by the spectroscope, indicate that it contains substances of 
the radioactive group, and in particular radium itself. Says a 
writer in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, September 14): 


“The discovery of a new star in the constellation Gemini. has 
already been reported, with the results obtained by the earliest 
photographic and visual observations... . Numerous more 
recent observations have confirmed and supplemented these, 
and besides this there have been most interesting discoveries 
regarding the spectrum of the new body, published by a young 
astronomer of Bonn University, 
Mr. Gibeler. 


Galvani by physiologists to 
study the electric excitation of 
the nerves. The skin is removed from a leg, it is cut off above 
the knee and left in connection with a part of the sciatic nerve. 
Two electric wires placed on this nerve are sufficient to excite 
it and to study its action on the muscles of the leg. If it is de- 
sired to register the movements produced, a lever is attached 
to the end of the leg, its longer arm terminating in an inscribing 
stylus which rubs lightly against a sheet of smoked paper rolled 
on a cylinder that is revolved slowly by clockwork. A frog’s 
leg thus prepared is extremely sensitive and responds rapidly 
by contraction to very weak and short excitation. When it 
is ineluded in the circuit of a wireless receiving station, it contracts 
every time a variation of current is produced in the device. ... . 

‘Such an arrangement, installed at Rennes, 217 miles from 
Paris, enabled the writer to re- 





“This spectrum has been 


eeive and record the time- 





photographed ... and not only 
do the prints obtained by Gib- 
eler show clearly the absorption 
lines already noted, but they 
have in addition the remarkable 
peculiarity that they show al- 
most all of the known radium 
lines within the region studied; 
there is coincidence in the case 
of fifteen lines, and besides this 
there may be recognized some 
other lines of the series of ra- 
dioactive elements — uranium, 
helium, and radium-emanation. 
The number of lines for which 
the coincidence exists would 
appear to be too considerable 
for it to be due to chance. 
Besides this, the measurements 
of Gibeler have been checked 
by Director Kistner of Bonn 








signals sent out from the Eiffel 
Tower. The figure represents 
the registration, by means of a 
frog’s leg, of the signals sent at 
10:45, 10:47, and 10:49. The 
leg, responding to each excita- 
tion by contracting, displaced 
the recording lever each time. 
This then drew a series of 
curves on the sheet of smoked 
paper pasted to the revolving 
cylinder. We may see in this 
trace a series of great curves, 
regularly spaced, corresponding 
to the attention-signal of 10:45. 
The attention-signal of 10:47 
is composed of a series of one 
line and two dots, repeated 
several times; the trace shows 
them represented as a great 
curve followed by two shorter 
small ones, repeated regularly. 








Observatory and by the cele- 
brated physicist Kayser; and 





THE LEG IN ACTION. 


The signal of 10:47 is of the 
same form as those of 10:45 








the opinion of these two scien- 
tific men is that the presence 
of the radioactive elements in the nova is extremely, probable. 
“The importance of such a discovery may .be imagined. It 
is desirable that Gibeler’s measurements should be confirmed by 
the aid of the more powerful apparatus possest by the American 
observatories. According to the observations made at Bonn 
the radial speed of the new star reaches about five miles per 
second.’”’—Translation made for Tue LitERARY D1GEsT. 


above and 10:49 below. All 
these signals are quite visible. 
‘‘This device is interesting not only because of its ingenuity, 
but because it makes possible—we believe for the first time— 
the preservation of a written trace of radio-telegrams. Of 
course it would not be expected in current wireless practise to 
use a frog’s leg for recording purposes, since it does not long 
preserve its sensitiveness and would have to be frequently re- 
newed.’’—Translation made for Tue LiteRARY D1Gsst. 
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NEW STATE EDUCATION BUILDING AT ALBANY. 


“Every instrument of culture, everything that makes for the common good, shall find here a helping hand.” 








FROM RED SCHOOLHOUSE TO GREEK PARTHENON 


F THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE of two gener- 
| ations ago ‘‘reaches its apotheosis” in the Greek building 
that the State of New York has just dedicated to the work 
of education, it affords us some startling measures of growth. 
Governor Dix, in his presentation speech at the dedication cere- 
mony, uttered this fruitful suggestion, at the same time seeing 
the new ‘‘empillared edifice’ as typical of the Empire State’s 
“faith in its world-drawn citizenship.” ‘‘Severely typical as 
was the little school of its new-born day of public education 
and of its pioneer patrons,’’ he continued, ‘‘so is this great edu- 
cation building eloquently expressive in its grandeur and its 
usefulness of the complexities of our cosmopolitan population, 
and the all-embracing variety and the triumphant potentiality 
to which public education has attained in America under the 
guidance of devoted scholarship.”’ The pride of the Governor 
was naturally echoed by the other speakers. Vice-Chancellor 
St. Clair McKelway, in accepting the building in behalf of the 
Board of Regents, was moved by the same historical imagina- 
tion to commemorate the body which inspired the new structure 
and which will control its functions. In the New York Tribune’s 
report of his address we read: 


“Tf this is a new and grand State structure, our board, we 
can proudly say, is an institution which can rightly be called 
nearly as venerable as your excellency’s office. The Governor- 
ship was established, I had almost said undertaken rather than 
established, shortly following the Declaration of Independence. 
The Board of Regents was created the year following the con- 
clusion of peace between Great Britain and the United States. 
Tradition points to Alexander Hamilton as the originator of 
our board, who offered through a legislator the measure the two 
Houses passed. 

‘** All education, not merely advanced education, has, in fact, 
been made our progressive province. Time, thought, and ex- 


perience have, indeed, improved on the Hamiltonian draft. 
Cognizance has been taken not only of the higher education 
but of that common-school education, common because univer- 
sal and invaluable to all. If at first the founders of our system 
left to household or to village or to township the initiative of 
the rudimentary instruction of our children and youth, that 
limitation was in time outgrown. 

‘‘Our State Department of Public Instruction was established 
and through decades grew from primary to academic and high- 
school provisions of learning. Side by side the two depart- 
ments existed, not always, I regret and smile to recall, without 
friction. Finally, however, they were consolidated within our 
board, which is now the single and supreme public instrumen- 
tality of State education. 

“Tt is a gratification to us that the State commissioner, first 
prescribed to us for a set period by the legislature, was rechosen 
and recommissioned by us for an indefinite period which, we 
hope, will be as long as he and we shall be spared to work to- 
gether. And it is also significant that with unification and with 
the advent of our Commissioner came the idea and has come the 
realization of this temple and depot and clearing-house of our 
State educational system. 

“Tt is the embracing, comprehensive, and expansive system 
of a great commonwealth that has always been a commonwealth 
of toleration as well as of intelligence, and it is so to-day. It 
was never more so than it is to-day. The multitudinous divi- 


sions of learning combined on State foundations have here 


reached a more scientific grouping and have here set a higher 
standard than can be affirmed of any other member of our fed- 
erated Republic.” 


There was also a note of pride, not unmingled with implied 
comparisons, in the declaration of Dr. Draper, Commissioner 
of Education, that the building had been carried ‘‘to admirable 
and complete fruition without a scandal, without unseemly 
controversy, and within the appropriation that was first pro- 
vided for it.”’ In referring to the work that will be here eared 
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on Dr. Draper mentioned the space that has been allotted to 
“the remains of a noble library which were gathered up in flame 
and smoke and which by the noble action of the State is being 
hourly made broader and stronger.’”” He added: 


“Beyond particular things we set apart this noble structure 
to the advancement of every educational instrument within 
the State. We here refresh our faith in that ‘system of free 
eommon schools wherein all the children of the State may be 
educated.’ Our statutes place upon our central educational 
organization a tremendous responsibility. Nearly two million 
boys and girls and young men and women are in attendance 
upon our schools; more than fifty thousand men and women 
are engaged in the profession of teaching; eighty million dollars 
are expended annually for education, and more than three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars are invested in school and college 
property in this State. Our constituency is powerful and our 
obligation reaches to every cross-road. To the State govern- 
ment, its executive officers, its legislature, its boards and com- 
missions, to all of its county and municipal officers charged with 
public business, this building will give every aid that will be 
accepted. Every instrument of culture, everything that makes 
for the common good, shall find here a helping hand. 

“This building is rooted deep in,our illustrious educational 
history. We dedicate it reverently ‘to the memory of our pio- 
neers. ‘The people who have erected it are struggling for all 
manner of progress in the most tense and complex civilization 
the world has ever known. We dedicate it bravely and cour- 
ageously to the needs of the throbbing present. It will have a 
work to do in the long future. We dedicate it solemnly to the 
needs of the generations yet unborn. With all our rich experi- 
ence, with all the records of our past, education is yet in its 
infancy. It was only yesterday that higher education was for 
but few, and those few men: it was only yesterday that there 
was not a free public high school in America; it is only to-day 
that we have begun to fit our lower schools to the real needs of 
boys and girls. And so we dedicate these halls to that which 
is to come after us. We consecrate this pile of stone and steel 
to the enrichment of the great soul of the Empire State. We 
set apart this ground and this beautiful building to the good 
uses of education, and we dedicate ourselves and our children 
to its generous support and to its unselfish, unpartizan, enlight- 
ened, and patriotic use for the true greatness of the State, and 
the highest good of all her people.” 
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“LITTLE WOMEN” ON THE STAGE 


OUBT must have haunted the minds of some when they 
1D heard that Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Little Women” was to be 
put upon the stage. Could it be done? Would sen- 
timentality submerge the story and would a tale now justly an 
American classic come through unscathed? There seems to be 
assurance in the verdict of the critic of the New York Evening 
Post that ‘‘the play:-does for a portion of American life of fifty 
years ago what. ‘Pomander Walk’ did for an older England.” 
It presents, he says, ‘‘the sweetness, the fragrance of that simple, 
wholesome little community at Concord to which it will always 
be a pleasure and inspiration to revert.’”’ No one probably 
needs be told what this play is about, yet interest is surely alert 
to see how it has been prepared for the stage by its adapter, 
Miss Marian De Forest, and the critic already quoted gives this 
outline of the dramatic version: 


‘*By her skilful selection Miss De Forest has contrived to 
convey a sense of completeness, as tho there had been but little 
waste in adapting. Nearly all of the themes are there. In a 
first act are the discussions of the four girls, always led by Jo, 
whose literary ventures, which are one day to put the family in 
clover, are revealed by the rehearsal of a blood-and-thunder 
play. A fitting climax is formed by Jo’s sacrifice of her lovely 
hair to enable Mrs. March to fetch home her sick husband from 
the war. Sufficient matter is got for the second actfrom the 
pretty love-affair of Meg and John Brook (not Crook, as the 
scolding but really benevolent Aunt March would have it). The 
advent of Daisy and Demi, with its awakening in all the house- 
hold of a reverence for motherhood, and the death of Beth, one 
of the tenderest pictures in book and play alike, bring the third 
act to conclusion. And a final act, shifted now from the charm- 
ing old sitting-room at Concord to the apple-orchard at Plum- 
field, is reserved for the happy settlement of Jo’s affair with her 
German professor and for the mating of those pleasant children 
—Amy and Laurie. 

“Just at the outset there was some cause for alarm that the 
slight action of the story would not carry on the stage. The 
dialog dragged and seemingly led nowhither. But such fal- 
tering was of short duration, and it became clear that the char- 














THE STAGE REPLICAS OF MISS ALCOTT’S FASCINATING GIRLS. 


From the reader's left are Beverly West as Amy, Marie Pavey as Jo, Alice Brady as Meg, and Gladys Hulette as Beth. 
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acters were sufficiently distinet to produce an absorbing inter- 
play. Much credit should be given to Miss Jessie Bonstelle, 
who, under Mr. Brady’s management, selected a highly appro- 
priate cast. Marie Pavey skilfully denoted the transformation 
from the somewhat mannish Jo, with her slight undercurrent 
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EFREM ZIMBALIST, 


The youthful violinist, who sets out to champion the music of 
youthful composers. 











of séntiment, to the chastened, rounded woman. Prettiness 
and youthful charnt weré:always evident in Alice Brady’s Meg. 
Gladys Hulette had the proper old-fashioned quaintness for 
Beth, and Beverly West, the somewhat conscious social graces 
befitting the part of Amy. It was pleasant to see a real: Ger- 
man enacting the Professor» Indeed, it would be unfair to 
single out any individual performers for special praise or censure, 
tho perhaps particular commendation should be extended to 
Howard Estabrook for saving the unvarying part of Laurie from 
monotony.” 


It; is thought that this experiment ‘‘will greatly purify the 
atmosphere of a theater long contaminated by the presence of 
aifeverish and unwholesome drama.’”’ The reference doubt- 
less is to its immediate predecessor that held the boards for over 
a year, ‘Bought and Paid For.’’ So also does -the Tribune 
writer, Mr. Warren, taking a wider sweep of those phases of 
life denominated “‘ Broadway,” see the change. This play, he 
notes, is ‘‘as far removed as possible from what is supposed to be 
the eurrent Broadway taste, which managers are believed to 
interpret with faith and curious results.” 


‘‘TIndeed it is so simple, so untheatrical, that any one may be- 
lieve easily enough the projector of the entertainment had a good 
deal of difficulty in persuading anybody to produce it. Now 
that it is produced, everybody will wonder why it was not done 
before, because it is .successful.. Rather odd, too, that this 
simple, charming presentation of New England life during and 
immediately following the Civil War time, a play without ‘a 
punch,’ should be seen in a theater where the greatest success 
has been a play which was ‘punched’ all over the stage. But 
from the comparison any one is free to draw what deductions 
he may.” 


November 2, 1912 


KNOCKING THE MUSICAL SAGES 


BSEN is gathering an accumulated burden of responsibility 
I for stirring up the young to revolt against age. The 
**knocking at the door’’ which we first heard in the ‘‘Mas- 

ter Builder” is made a clamorous affair in ‘‘ Milestones” and 
>‘ Fanny’s First Play,’’ two theatrical successes of the current 
season. Now the ery is taken up in the domain of music, 
Efrem Zimbalist, the young Russian violinist, ranges himself 
on the side of his young brethren among the composers and de- 
clares that in his concerts at least the old-stagers must give place 
to the younger men. He told a New York Times reporter re- 
cently that he was never made really sick but once in his life, 
and that was when he had to play Wieniawski’s ‘‘Souvenir de 
Moscow” in a concert in London. The mental suffering he 
went through convinced him, he says, that it was not worth the 
trouble. The work, he declares, is ‘‘so hackneyed; it has been 
played so much and by so many people, that it has become 
stale.” He further admits that he hated himself for playing 
the piece because he ‘‘ was doing nothing for a living composer.” 
He has acquired enough Americanese to retort upon those who 
assert that there is no new violin music to play that the idea is 
“fall rot.” ‘‘There’s plenty of good new violin music written, 
but nobody will play it,’’ he avers. Nobody, that is, except 
Maud Powell, he qualified, naming an American player who is 
constantly on the lookout for novelties. Mr. Zimbalist is the 
special champion of two young composers, the American John 
Powell and the Englishman Cyril Scott. Of the former he speaks: 


‘**Ah, in John Powell you have a countryman to be proud of! 
He is from Richmond, and I gave his concerto its first hearing 
there last spring. It has been played nowhere else. I have 
the exclusive rights to it for two years, and it will not be pub- 
lished for another year. 

‘‘This season I shall play it many times. I consider it the 
most beautiful concerto for the violin written since Brahms. 
Americans should like it because it is full of American color. 
It is real American music. The first movement, I believe, util- 
izes no established tunes, but it is American in atmosphere. In 
the adagio Powell has used many negro melodies. I shall play 
it first, I think, when I appear with the Symphony Society. 

‘*At my first concert here I shall play practically nothing but 
novelties, altho some of them are not by new composers. For 
instance, there is a concerto by Vivaldi, not yet published, and 
another by Rubinstein. I do not think the Rubinstein violin 
concerto has ever been played in New York. The second and 
last movements are too bad to play anywhere. I do not under- 
stand how such a great musician could write such bad music, 
but I shall play only the first movement.”’ 


Musical America (New York) interviewed Mr. Zimbalist on 
the same theme, and gets from him this enthusiastic estimate of 
Cyril Seott: 


‘“‘When I played his suite, ‘Talahassee,’ here last season, tho 
the audience responded to it quite satisfactorily for a first per- 
formance, there were‘many persons who could not feel the spell 
of his music. Believing in his genius, I persisted in playing this 
same suite at my every performance and think I gave it’ some 
forty times here. Gradually interest in Scott was awakened 
and now I understand there is a general movement toward in- 
vestigating his piano compositions and his remarkable songs. 
His orchestral works have been played abroad and I should not 
be surprized if they were heard here-during the coming season.” 


Going to his piano Mr. Zimbalist» played for the reporter 
‘‘Cherry Ripe,” alternately singing and whistling the violin 
part. The ‘‘Irish Air” followed and then the exotic ‘‘ Danse” 
with its long succession of secondary harmonies, its almost key- 
less character, yet exerting a decided fascination over the list- 
ener. Mr. Zimbalist did this all from memory, the music being 
at present in his accompanist’s hands in Russia. ‘‘Do you like 
it?” he asked, when he was finished. The representative of 
Musical America tells us of other new work which the violinist 
is championing: 
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‘‘Later in the season the violinist will give the first perform- 
ance of a new concerto by Jené Hubay, the eminent Hungarian 
master, which he rates as a very excellent work. He spoke of 
Glazounow and how little he is appreciated in America. ‘You 
know he is my teacher in composition and a great master, I as- 
sure you. He has recently completed a piano concerto which 
Godowsky may play here. It is magnificent and will be wel- 
comed as an addition to the repertoire of all pianists on the con- 
cert stage to-day. Glazounow is a great composer and in Russia 
he is revered by all. I know his music very well and it is a joy 
to me to play his ‘A Minor Concerto,’ which I always do con 
amore, you may be sure.’ ”’ 

Composition is declared a ‘‘ vital part of Mr. Zimbalist’s exist- 
ence,” and naturally he includes himself among those who are 
jostling the old masters on their once-secure thrones. He be- 
lieves in what he has written, comments this writer, and in 
doing so has good ground on which to rest his claim. 

The songs, we are told, are perhaps his most individual things. 
Further: 

“The Russian coloring, as we know it, is deeply ingrained in 
them—the Russianism of simplicity and emotional fervor. One 
of these songs is built over a triplet figure consisting of the 
E minor triad; its melody is worthy of Tschaikowsky. Mr. 
Zimbalist sang it, not as a singer would have done, but like a 
musician, phrasing it as perhaps none but the creator of a com- 
position can. This song is destined to create a furore when 
Mme. Gluck sings it, for its originality must carry it to success.” 


He has also arranged ‘‘The Old Folks at Home’’ for violin 
and string orchestra. This he declares ‘“‘the most beautiful 
melody I ever-heard, simple and direct from the heart.’’ New 
York is likely to hear him play it at a Metropolitan Sunday 
Night Concert. 





MAGAZINES AS TEXT-BOOKS 
‘T: BRUSH ASIDE a good deal of the ordinary school 


curriculum to make room for teaching a few practical 

things of daily life, was suggested some years ago by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. One of these, we recall, was how to use a railway 
time-table. The practise introduced into the Irving High School 
of educating girls by means of current magazines may seem 
almost as revolutionary, but according to William McAndrew, 
the principal, it has the warrant of success. At the risk of 
seeming immodest, we might say that’ our own weekly is used 
as a text-book, or pattern, in several schools of journalism, 
but in the Irving High School the magazines were introduced 
because the teachers found the ordinary topics of the school- 
room too isolated, and too remote from life outside the school. 
‘‘No one will engage with us in a chat upon the clam’s digestion, 
the ablative absolute, or Sir Walter Scott’s style.”’ . . . ‘‘It can be 
argued with some degree of truth that the things taught in 
school are what our best society ought to talk about, but so far 
are our school managers from controlling the thoughts and 
conversation of the world that we usually fing ourselves awk- 
wardly silent in-company because we belong to:dn epoch that 
has passed.’’ The teachers who felt themselves and their pupils 
at so great a disadvantage ‘‘resolved to take up regularly some 
consideration :of the chief concerns of the American people of 
to-day.”” In The World’s Work (November) the effort is thus 
explained: 


‘‘Teachers who advocate the regular employment of the 
magazine as an essential for the education of the rising genera- 
tion insist that all the theories of training which advanced 
educators propound can be better observed by this study than 
by the best fixt course now in vogue. Mental discipline is the 
great claim of defenders of the current usage. They hold that 
algebra, Latin grammar, conventional analysis of English 
classics, are the best makers of brain substance known. The 
rust is thick upon this weapon of defense. No one ever proved 
that the discipline of. algebra produces any mental power other 
than that used in algebra, a subject unrelated to life. It is 
doubtful whether one who successfully passes a course in algebra 
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is-as capable of thinking on everyday subjects as a lad who, 
without algebra, has been selling papers on the street or com- 
puting profits on the farm. It is my-own observation that the 
concentration of children’s minds upon symbolic minutizwe unre- 
lated to life damages rather than improves their fitness for 








Frum ‘‘ Musical America,’ New York. 


JOHN POWELL. 


It takes a Russian to tell us we have in Powell a “‘ countryman 
to be proud of,” 











effective living. Mathematics teachers as I have known them 
do not excel as leaders of sound judgment in practical affairs. 

“‘What particularly enhances this magazine study is its 
encouragement of difference of opinion. Even so human a 
subject as history as taught in school gives little opportunity 
for variety of view. Its problems, if dwelt upon, are presented 
as a case settled. The teacher has gone over the events so often 
that conclusions are fixt in his mind. He does not prevent 
his ideas from obtaining with the children. Where there is no 
doubt there is no exercise of judgment. The dictum of super- 
intendents that a teacher can not know a subject too well is 
true enough where one’s purpose is to transmit knowledge; 
but the most common criticism of our school practise is that 
it does nothing but transmit facts. It does not develop thinking. 
Harmsworth and Gorst insist that our training is producing a 
race of white Chinese in America, all uniform, who accept 
judgments without examination and are incapable of inde- 
pendent reasoning. Higher schools have assumed to train 
leaders for us. The methods are too well adapted to the educa- 
tion of followers. The sort of leaders we have enough of is the kind 
which counts upon the unthinking compliance of multitudes.” 


“cc 


One teacher running a magazine class says ‘‘she has taken a 


new lease of youth.’”’ And she adds: 


‘*‘T have taught the same English so many times that to me 
it is a dead language. I know that I can’t keep up much longer 
the deception that DeQuincey, Pope, and Addison are the best 
literary diet for these girls. I have trod the rut so deeply into the 
ground that there is not a surprize possible for me in the whole 
road. I know that the dear youngsters simulate an interest, 
but it is from politeness and from the hope that sometime an 
advantage of analyzing these moth-eaten worthies will appear. 
Poor children, they’ll never read another line of any of these 
authors, or ever want to. If they ever write like Addison no 
one but an English teacher will read it.” 
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EIGHT DAYS OF 


is not doing enough to better social conditions will soon 

have an opportunity to learn the real facts. The third 
week in November (17-24) has been set aside as ‘‘ Home-mis- 
sion Week,”’ with particular services appointed for each day for 
the study of the social and religious problems in American life. 
“Tt will be non-sec- 
tarian, educational 


| HOME MISSIONS in character, and 


“Our Country — there will be no ap- 
Home Mission Week -Nov. I toy TT2A. 1912 peal for money.”’ 
We quote from The 
Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal (November) an 
abstract of the plans 
issued by the Home 
Missions Council, 
which is composed 
of twenty-seven gen- 


(nor doing who have been saying that the Church 








THE CHURCH- 
The Source of eee of 
1 Social Reform Workers — 


Results of a recent 
involving Wi2 persons. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHURCH MEMBERS 





Associated Charity Workers. 


sa! eral boards engaged 
Social Settlement Workers. in national home- 


mission work, and 
General Social Workers. ne the Council cf 
Women for Home 
Missions, made up 
of nine women’s boards, representing a church membership of 
twenty millions. To the caviler at Church backwardness this 
proposition is offered: 


























“Tf it could be demonstrated that America’s greatest prob- 
lems are fundamentally moral questions—and our wisest states- 
men have said that they are—then it must be conceded that 
an unselfish agency which annually spends millions of dollars 
for the development of great moral ideals, and enlists 
thousands of workers to apply them to human life, is worthy 
of the respect and the support of the nation.” 


HOME MISSIONS 


the United States having a population of 2,500 or over, consist- 
ing of at least one member from each church in town or city 
Further: 


“These committees are composed of men and women who 
thoroughly believe in the cause of home missions as represented 
by the recognized agencies of the Church, and they will be re- 
sponsible for the program during ‘‘ Home-mission Week.’ Dur- 
ing this week meetings should be held in all of the churches, 
following out the program prepared by the central office, altho 
in some eases it may be desirable to group certain of the churches, 
according to denominations or districts. The subjects for dis- 
cussion may be presented each evening by the person or persons 
selected from among the mission-study-classes which shall have 
been preparing for ‘Home-mission Week’ during the preliminary 
period. If on some of the subjects no study-classes have been 
organized, fresh and interesting information in charts and litera- 
ture may be secured from the central office in New York. 
Women’s meetings may be held on several afternoons during 
the week for the purpose of discussing the subjects which are of 
peculiar interest to women. Printed programs and suggestions 


will be prepared by the central office for many of the special . 


meetings. 

“The local committee should make itself responsible for the 
final mass meeting to be held on Sunday evening, November 
24. On this oceasion all the churches should unite for a great 
demonstration, when the best speaker or speakers available 
should present home missions from the modern viewpoint, the 
entire program emphasizing the importance of ‘Unity in Ma- 
king Our Country God’s Country.’ 

‘‘For those churches, towns, and cities which may not find 
it advisable to follow the foregoing plan an alternative program 
has been prepared, whereby various groups of persons, such as 
men’s clubs, women’s organizations, chambers of commerce, 
civic-improvement societies, public-schocl officials and teachers, 
groups of professional men and women, and similar organiza- 
tions, may be brought together during the week, for the purpose 
of indicating to them their special responsibilities in the matter 
of bettering the conditions and conserving the interests of all 
backward, deprest, and suffering people in America.” 





A few fundamental statements are then given: 





‘The American home-mission enterprise, as rep- 00% 
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resented in the various mission boards of our coun- 
try, is one of the biggest, broadest, bravest move- 
ments in the United States, because it stands for 
the physical, social, economic, intellectual, and re- 
ligious welfare of all the people. ‘Home-mission 
Week’ is an attempt to impress upon every man 
and woman of the churches of every evangelical 
denomination in this country the supreme impor- 
tance of saving America for the Kingdom of God 
through the established agencies of the Church. 
It will be the culmination of a campaign of educa- 
tion through the use of literature, the press, 
study-classes, and conferences. 

“The subjects selected for discussion during 
the week are: 


“Sunday, November 17—‘Our Country’s Debt to 
Christ.’ ‘Units in Making Our Country God’s 
Country.’ 

‘““Monday, November 18—‘American Indians, Afri- 
cans, and Asiatics.’ 

“Tuesday, November 19—‘The Frontier and the 
Island Possessions.’ 
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‘“Wednesday, November 20—‘The Immigrants.’ 











“Thursday, November 21—‘The Rural Regicns and 
the Cities.’ 

“Friday, November 22—‘ American Social Problems.’ 

“Saturday, November 23—‘Prayer and Fellowship.’ 

“‘Sunday, November 24—‘ Our Country's Opportunity 
for Christ.’ ‘Unity in Making Our Country God’s 


The central office in New York has been organ- 
izing committees in the 2,500 cities and towns in 





In this diagram, prepared by Prof. William B. Bailey, of Yale University, the 
distance along the base-line shows the number of foreign-born in the United States 
in 1850, 1880, and 1910, while the perpendicular divisions show the distribution of 
the foreign-born by nationalities. The total number of foreigners in the United 
Country.’ ”’ States in 1850 was about 2.2 millions; in 1880, 6.7 millions, and in 1910, 13.3 millions. 
There are more foreign-born in this country at present than was the total population 
of the United States in 1830, and more than half of the total population in 1850. 
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Aid is given those who wish to make the work really educa- 
tional by suggesting the following books. With each book is a 
supplementary book of ‘‘Suggestions to Readers’ for the bene- 
fit of those who may lead study-groups: 


“<The Upward Path.’ This book covers one phase of the 
subject. ‘American Indians, Africans, and Asiaties.’ ‘The 
Upward Path’ is a discussion of the negro problem—a-book 
widely and acceptably used North and South. When presenting 
a public program from this book. negro melodies may be used 
throughout. 

“<The Frontier’ and ‘ Advance in the Antilles’ are two books 
eevering the topic ‘The Frontier and the Island Possessions.’ 
The former is an up-to-date discussion of our expanding frontier, 
and the latter treats of Cuba and Porto Rico. Interesting map 
exereises may be ar- 
ranged for a_ public 
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POLONIUS IN THE “ATLANTIC” 


OLONIUS come again, seems to be the view of Zion’s 
Pree (Boston), as it peruses the advice given by a sup- 

posititious father to son in a fine old New England maga~ 
zine. No one ever accused Polonius of being a Christian, hence 
this late reincarnation somewhat troubles the religious contem- 
porary of The Atlantic Monthly, in whose pages the sage elder 
gave his son counsel. ‘‘ I would like to know why that man 
wants his son to drink,’’ said a clear-headed college trustee, lay- 
ing down the October Atlantic Monthly, after reading the article 
entitled ‘‘A Father to His Freshman Son.’’ The troubled 
trustee is only consoled by the reflection that The Atlantic 





presentation of these 





subjects. 

*** Aliens or Ameri- 
cans?’ is recommended 
as the basis for se- 
curing information on 
the topic ‘The Immi- 
grants.’ 

4‘The Church of the 
Open Country’ and 
‘The Challenge of the 
City’ cover adequately 
the topic ‘The Rural 
Regions and the Cities.’ 
‘The Church of the 
Open Country’ is a 
new book which should : i 
be widely used. It X 7 
deals largely with the 
question of amuse- 
ments and recreation. 
Two subjects for de- 
bate present them- 
selves after a study of 
this book: 
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our nation’s welfare 
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i... 50% of population of foreign stock. 


FOREIGN AMERICA 


Only 53.8 per cent. of the population of the United 
States are native whites of native parentage 
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than the prosperity of 
our manufacturing in- 
dustries.’ 

“Resolved: ‘That 
the Church is a greater 
factor in developing 
the moral and eco- 
nomic life of a commu- 





WHERE THE FOREIGN AND NATIVE RACES LIVE. 


This map, based on the census reports of 1910, shows the proportion of the population of the different States 
which are of foreign stock. This term applies to those persons who were themselves or whose parents were born 
in a foreign country. There are eight States in which less than 5 per cent. of the population are of foreign stock, 
and there are thirteen States in which more than half of the population are of foreign stock. 

The population of the United States is changing not only through our very large immigration, but also because 
these immigrants have a much higher birth-rate than native whites. 








nity than a public 
school.’ 

‘Mormonism the Islam of America,’ the current text-book 
of the Council of Women for Home Missions, deals with one phase 
of ‘American Social Problems.’ A quantity of picture material 
is available to make a public meeting on this subject interesting. 

“These text-books may be secured for fifty cents each in cloth, 
and thirty-five cents in paper; postage eight cents extra. 

‘*A single volume that includes all of the subjects has been 
prepared for the home-mission week campaign. It is entitled 
‘American Social and Religious Conditions.’ This book gives 
the latest information available on the subjects discust, and is 
written first from the standpoint of the Church, and second from 
the standpoint of the home.” 


Sunday-school exercises are recommended for spreading mis- 
sionary intelligence among children. Also: 


‘‘Material for a Thanksgiving program of this kind for gen- 
eral Sunday-school use, simple as far as preparation is con- 
cerned, yet comprehensive and adapted to every department 
of the school, is available. This program may be substituted 
for one of the proposed sermons of ‘Home-mission Week,’ or 
may be given the Sunday following Thanksgiving. A sample 
copy may be had upon request. 

‘Of course, it is not to be expected that all of the suggestions 
offered can be put into operation in every city, but every city 
may have some kind of a Home-mission celebration.” 


Monthly is the safest place in which to print bad advice, for he 
adds: ‘‘ After all, how few freshmen turn from the ‘sports’ page 
of any periodical to read The Atlantic.’’ The particular cause of 
objection is thus ventilated: 


“The article referred to abounds in wholesome advice such 
as one might expect from the clever editorial contributor these 
many years to Life and the well-known brilliant essayist. It 
counsels the young man to get more than book-learning out of 
his college course; in making new acquaintances to remember 
that while it is important to know people, it is more important 
to be worth knowing; to become early skilful in using the knowl- 
edge one has acquired; neither to dawdle nor to scramble; to 
take the mold of no club, but be more of a man than a eclub- 
man; to go in for honest work and be ready to shoulder one’s 
part of the load; to keep an open heart and to go to church. 
There is nothing new in this sensible instruction, but it is well 
put, and needs to be put annually to the thousands of youth 
entering college. 

“But why, in the midst of such sane and sage counsel, given in 
a more brotherly than paternal fashion, put this pernicious rec- 
ommendation? ‘I am aware,’ he says, ‘that college life has its 
convivial intervals’; then pointing out some of the sure perils 
of the aleohol habit, this would-be wise (?) father adds: ‘There 
is some fun to be had with the stimulating beverages, and there 
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is something useful to be learned in the handling of them that 
ean hardly be learned by observation. If you are open-eyed 
and abstemious, you can have the fun without paying too dear 
for it. . . . Drink light, my son, drink light. . . . Aleohol has 
numerous drawbacks, but I do not advise you to be a teetotaler.’ 

‘And this to the youth between sixteen and twenty, who 
lacks the perspective which only the years bring. He lacks 
knowledge of human nature and human history, and fails of the 
deepening sureness of experience, who, in order to divest him- 
self of donnish phraseology, does not even suggest that a man’s 
life belongs not to himself, but-his race; that duty is the sub- 
limest word in the English language; that the life of genuine 
freedom demands an unspoiled body; that the spiritual splendor 
of a noble life is to be sought first, last, and always; and that 
it is a world of doubtful safety that he calls one ‘of lawful joy.’ 
On the whole, as we read the article, we are reminded that it 
is strikingly similar in tone and character to that piece of pure 
worldly wisdom known as ‘ Polonius’ Advice to Laertes.’ ”’ 

The réle is not played by President James of the Illinois Uni- 
versity in his address to the freshman and sophomores of his 
institution at the opening of the collegiate year. Instead of 
implying that they are ‘‘men,” and giving them ‘‘manly”’ ad- 
vice, he speaks in a manner described by the New York American 
as ‘‘ with almost heartless indifference for the feelings of those most 
important individuals”’ in calling them ‘‘infants.”” The American 
quotes some of his words, and adds its own comment. Thus: 

““*Many failures in college work of the first two years can be 
directly traced to alcohol and tobacco. Seniors and juniors 
might build up an excellent tradition if they would prohibit 
freshmen and sophomores from smoking and drinking.’ ; 

‘*President James believes there is a time and place for all 
things, and he warns his charges that they can learn to play 
poker at any cross-roads, whereas what they can do better at 
college than anywhere else is to develop their intellects. 

‘*This will probably seem hard to the ‘infants,’ whose ideas of 
importance are concentrated in a pipe, a glaring hatband, and 


a knowledge of ‘draw,’ but it is good, sound doctrine, just the 
same.” 


RELIGION OF THE COLLEGE GIRL 
‘sk SUPERFICIAL VIEW of the college girl asso- 


‘ 





ciates her largely with ‘‘fudge parties and proms and 
intellectual pursuits.”” Whatever she may once have 
been, it is not now widely believed that she is religious. A 
writer in The Christian Work (New York) finds that at the time 
the first institutions ministering to her higher education were 
founded, back in 1855, the girls studied ecclesiastical history, 
natural theology, and evidences of Christianity. They had a 
*‘silent hour’? on Sunday afternoon, when, each alone in her 
room, the college girl was supposed to be devoted to profitable 
and spiritual meditation. If you ask her to-day what church 
she attends the answer is apt to be ‘‘ Whichever one I like best.” 
The pessimist ‘‘will rail against them that not one in twenty- 
five knows the essential doctrines of her own denomination.” 
What she is, however, in a religious sense is pointed out in this 
journal by Mollie Whitford Anderson, who writes: 


*““The religion which was entirely individual, intensive, based 
on the meditative contemplation of another world and bound 
by iron-fingered creeds, has passed away. The religion of to- 
day is a social religion. It sees the kingdom being established 
here on earth, its interests to be furthered by living, not by dy- 
ing. And the transition to the new viewpoint in religious 
thought is as true within the college walls as it is outside of them. 
For the college which is not keeping pace with the needs of so- 
ciety does not justify itself; the college which does not aim 
‘to serve the present age’ is untenable. The religion of to-day 
asks of a man, ‘What are you doing?’ rather than, ‘What are 
you believing?’ Or, as one of our leading thinkers on the sub- 
ject says, ‘The imitation of Christ has succeeded all discussion 
about him.’ Then let us be fair to the college girl before we 
condemn her. Let us ask her what she does rather than what 
she believes. Let us approach her from the standpoint of re- 
ligion as it exists in the outside world. 

‘“‘What does the college girl do? It would be interesting to 
follow her back to that first college at Elmira and see what has 
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taken the place of those studies in ecclesiastical history, and 
those long, and we may well believe dreary, Sunday afternoons 
of solitude. How does the Elmira girl spend her Sundays to- 
day? Not long ago I spent a Sunday within the same old ivy- 
grown walls that sheltered the first college girls in the fifties, 
and this is what I found: At 9:30 in the morning, when the church 
bells were calling the early worshipers down-town, when the 
sun streaming across the campus touched its blossoming beauty 
with shafts of golden light and the morning breeze stirred the 
shining ivy and made ripples on the college lake, I came across 
a group of twenty seniors on the south porch, equipped with 


Bibles, note-books, and fountain pens, apparently waiting for — 


one of the professors. I asked them what they were studying 
and they replied, ‘The Social Principles of the Teaching of 
Jesus.’ They were eager to explain to me that they were dis- 
covering the application of Christ’s teaching to the present-day 
social problems, and they added that next year they would be 
going out into the world to teach and wanted to know how they 
could best serve society. They told me that similar classes are 
being held at the same hour by the juniors, the sophomores, and 
the freshmen.” 


The question of denomination had evidently not entered their 
heads, says this writer, for ‘‘the needs of the world as they saw 
them were not Presbyterian needs, nor Baptist needs, nor 
Catholic needs; they were the needs of human society, which 
could only be met by a Christianity which takes into considera- 
tion the whole world-field in its every-day aspect.’’ Later the 
writer saw many of these same seniors going to church. 


**T do not know whether or not they were versed in the creeds 
of those churches they attended; I am quite sure they would 
not have found a doctrinal sermon to their liking, but I am 
equally positive that something more vital than habit led them 
thither. After dinner the resident students gathered in the 
parlors for a social hour around the open fireplace and to listen 
to the best music furnished by members of the music faculty 
and by the students themselves. I noticed a number of them 
who sat in the rear of the room looked at their watches now 
and then and presently slipt out quietly into the hall. When 
I asked them where they were going, one of them replied, ‘To 
the Orphans’ Home; those blessed children will be expecting us. 
Don’t you want to come, too?’ I accepted the invitation, and 
I wish I might describe the glad chorus of welcomes which went 
up from those half hundred little ones when the rosy-cheeked 
and merry-eyed college girls entered the room. In a moment 
the girls had distributed themselves about that bare school- 
room, and around each one a little group of adoring ones clus- 
tered. The visitors knew them all by name, they picked up 
the tiny toddling ones in their arms, and they radiated happi- 
ness till the room seemed alive with it. One of the girls had 
brought her mandolin, and together with the children they sang, 
‘He Leadeth Me’ and ‘I Love to Tell the Story’ as I never 
hope to hear them sung again. For it seemed to me that the 
Lord of life himself was in that room, and I fancied that above 
the music I could hear his voice saying, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 

“Tt may have been because of the stories they told, or be- 
eause of the pretty gowns that they wore, that the children 
loved them so, but I think it was rather because of the genuine 
love which they exprest in every word and movement that made 
those lonely child-hearts glad that day, and made them look for- 
ward to Sunday through the whole long week, the day that 
brought the ‘college ladies’ back to them again. Coming home 
we met another group of the students returning from the Home 
for the Aged. My guide said enthusiastically, ‘There are some 
of the dearest old ladies up there, and they love to have the girls 
come up to see them Sunday afternoons and play for them. 
They are just as interested in the college news as we are, and they 
always ask us about the fashions and everything that is going 
on. I only wish we could go to two places at once, but Sunday 
is not half long enough for us, tho it is the best day of the week, 
as well as the busiest.’ ‘Do you ever study on Sunday?’ I 
asked. ‘No,’ replied the girl with a rare little smile. ‘I tried 
it freshman year—freshmen always do—but it did not seem to 
work very well. Besides, I have not had time to study Sundays 
aa en pr 

“Ts the college girl religious? 
creed or dogma, or theology, ‘No.’ But if by religion you mean 
is she following in the footsteps of the Master-Teacher, I gladly 
answer ‘Yes’; for we are told that Jesus of Nazareth went 
about doing good, and the college girl in her busy, normal every- 
day life is doing just that.” 


If you mean, does she study - 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS E&) 





A FRIEND'S PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III* 


- character of Louis Napoleon, son 
of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
and Hortense Beauharnais seems more of 
an enigma than that of Napoleon the Great, 
because historians and readers have looked 
to this later Napoleon, expecting to find in 
him some of the qualities, attributes, men- 
tal idiosyncrasies of the first. Not finding 
them, they feel that he is a mystery. There- 
fore, any documents that throw light on 
the character of the man who raised 
France to the leadership of Europe from 
1850 to 1870 are examined with eagerness. 
What has the Swiss or Dutchman or 
Frenchman who has chosen to masquerade 
under the name of Baron d’Ambés to say 
that puts Napoleon ITI. in a light different 
from those which others have thrown on 
him. 

“Baron d’Ambés”’ appears from his own 
account to have been a youthful friend and 
admirer of Louis Napoleon when the latter 
was living-in Switzerland with his mother. 
His claims to have assisted in the unsuc- 


cessful attempts to influence the army in °,° 


Strasburg and Boulogne rest on his own 
assertions. They were not rewarded later 
by rank or other favors, when the coup 
d état succeeded, because, so he tells us, he 
never asked for such acknowledgment. He 
was an admirer and friend of the Emperor 
during the Crimean and the war with Aus- 
tria, bemoaned the catastrophe of 1870, 
and mourned the death of his hero at 
Chiselhurst. It is this position of a looker- 
on which gives the memoirs such value as 
they possess; for his opinions on matters of 
wider scope, such as European polities, are 
neither original nor brilliant. We seem to 
have before us a man with a leaning toward 
social aristocracy and the Church, who 
conducts ventures in business which are 
affected by the political weather of his 
time. Perhaps through his acquaintance 
with Napoleon III. he was able to forecast, 
better than another capitalist, the chances 
of peace or war. 

Early in the memoirs appears the wish, 
father to the thought, that Louis Napoleon 
was not the nephew but the son of Napo- 
leon I., an idea encouraged by those who 
recognized the power of such an appeal to 
the nation. Napoleon the Great was 
childless at the time he encouraged the 
marriage of his brother Louis Bonaparte to 
Hortense Beauharnais, in the |hope of 
having male heirs through that brother. 
Since the latter was an invalid, and since 
he and Hortense lived under the same roof 
as seldom as possible, there was every op- 
portunity given to slanders, which indeed 
snowed upon every member of the Bona- 
parte family. 

Recalling his infantile memories, Na- 
poleon III. remembered breakfasting with 
the Emperor in the Tuileries: 


“Directly the Emperor appeared, he 
would walk straight up to us, take us by 
the head with both hands, and set us 
standing on the table. This unusual way 
terrified our mother; Dr. Corvisart had 
assured her that this way of lifting a child 
was extremely dangerous.” 
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Exemplifying the early growth of the 
Napoleonic idea in the boy, we get this 
reminiscence of childhood: 

““T have retained,” said the Emperor, ‘‘a 
very lively impression of an hour, when, 
about my seventh year, the idea occurred 
to me for the first ‘time, and very clearly, 
that my destiny was not the same as other 
children’s, that it held something greater 
and more serious; but I ean not distin- 
guish whether this gave me a feeling of 
pride or of fear—perhaps both together. 
In any ease, I had already illustrious 
names and important events to look back 
upon in the past. I knew that my grand- 
mother who was dead had been an Em- 
press, and that my mother had been a 
Queen and my father a King—and my 
uncles had been Kings, too. I grew ac- 
customed then to the notion that I, too, 
like them, would one day be Emperor or 
King—I did not quite know which, tho 
‘Emperor’ sounded the finer. I knew 
Napoleon was at St. Helena on a rock, and 
he sometimes haunted me like a fantom. 
. All this filled my little head with 
gloom and sunshine, and left me pensive.” 


This authority holds that Louis and his 
elder brother did belong to the Carbonero 
league in Italy, and maintains further that 
the elder brother, supposed to have died of 
the measles at Forli, was really killed by 
his comrades because he refused to march 
against Rome and was suspected, in conse- 
quence, of treason. 

Baron d’Ambés tells how fond Louis was 
of nature, and how charming was his per- 
sonality. He leaves you the impression of 
a poetic, exalted temperament in youth, 
not naturally enterprising but gradually 
turning to military matters from the 
student’s point of view. His French was 
affected by a German accent, like the Eng- 
lish as spoken by the late King Edward of 
England. The writer does not attempt to 
make Louis a youth of high moral force; 
he tells of his escapades with some relish. 
When the Pretender was deported to the 
United States after the Strasburg fiasco, 
the Baron mentions certain Bonapartists 
whom Louis frequented in New York. 
‘“‘But Americans,’ he adds, ‘‘formed the 
majority of his acquaintance: the cele- 
brated Washington Irving, Chancellor 
Kent, the Livingston and Hamilton fami- 
lies, the poet Halleck.” ... ‘‘He culti- 
vated a quiet, studious life, interesting 
himself in the ideas and habits of young 
America. He would have gladly stayed a 
year at least, had not his mother’s illness 
recalled him to Europe’’ (June, 1837). 

In New York he met his cousin, 
Achille Murat, employed in the Custom- 
house, and Lucien Murat, his brother, as 
well as Lucien, son of Lucien Bonaparte, 
another cousin. 

When he left Switzerland, owing to the 
pressure brought to bear by the French 
Government, London was the next camp 
of the Pretender. Baron d’Ambés is 
copious and interesting in the account of 
his social successes and love-affairs, of a 
duel that came to nothing, and of the at- 


tempt on Boulogne, which the Baron 
accompanied, tho he escaped because of his 
insignificance. He tells of Louis Napoleon’s 
trial and imprisonment in the castle at 


Ham, his escape and reappearance in Lon- . 


don. Count d’Orsay and Lady Blessing- 
ton, Thiers, Victor Hugo, and many other 
noted persons appear; then the Revolution 
of 1848 and the election of Louis as Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. 

In all these matters and the subsequent 
events Baron d’Ambés goes over very 
familiar ground without being able to make 
his hero or the Empress Eugénie very liv- 
ing. A pen-picture of Napoleon III. as he 
used to look driving down the Champs 
Elysées preceded by the giants on horse- 
back of the Cent Gardes; or of Eugénie in 
her carriage without a driver’s box, small 
postillions only, the voluminous robes 
which she introduced disposed to the best 
advantage; that famous review held by 
Napoleon before the Tuileries in 1867, the 
Exposition year, when two Emperors, many 
Kings, and a Shah of Persia sat beside him 
on horseback while in the background, be- 
hind the King and Crown Prince of 
Prussia, was the saturnine face of Bis- 
marck—pen-pictures of such sights will be 
looked for in vain. These memoirs do 
reflect something of the optimism and love 
of spending that prevailed. They have 
much to say of Baron Haussmann and his 
transformation of Paris. We get the im- 
pression that Baron d’Ambés believed the 
Franco-Austrian war was hastened by the 
attempts of Italian “patriots” like Orsini 
to kill the Emperor. Here is one of the 
rare attempts to define Napoleon III: 


“*1859.—When I think about it I find 
the Emperor enigmatic and singular—and 
yet I know him! It is not easy to read 
such a nature for it is not often, in the 
depths, what it appears on the surface. 

‘*He has unexpected moads of coldness 
and of kindness, a habit of fixing on you 
a scrutinizing gaze even when you might 
think, after so many years, you had his 
entire confidence. One moment he is 
masterful and harsh, the next astonish- 
ingly kind. 

““As a statesman, whatever may be 
thought of him, I find him able, but rather 
in domestic than in foreign politics. In 
diplomacy he is too sentimental. And 
then his principle of Nationality, wise and 
generous as it is in itself, is becoming an 
obsession in him which I regard as om- 
inous for France.” 

In many places the anonymous of these 
memoirs testifies to Napoleon’s encourage- 
ment of artists, literary and scientific men, 
music and the drama. In the Franco- 
Austrian war M. Godard uses a balloon. 
He also notes the eraze for spirit-rapping 
and astrology. But in all these cases he 
is cold, as if entirely different pursuits 
absorbed his interest. With regard to the 
expeditions to China and Mexico we get no 
definite opinion at all, only an impression 
that he thinks them mistaken. As to 
Napoleon’s method of dealing with men, 
he vouches for this statement—which 
surely doesn’t lean to the side of originality! 


*@’Ambés, Baron. Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III. Personal Reminiscences of the Man and the Emperor, by the late ‘Baron d’Ambés. 


Edited and translated by A. R. Allinson, M.A., with illustrations. Two volumes. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
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‘‘T have reckoned up in my mind each of 
those who move in my orbit. That is the 
way to learn who are likely to be a help or 
a hindrance to me, to estimate them at 
their proper values, to employ them at the 
fitting moment. There is in every man, 
unless you are dealing with idiots, some 
useful ‘quality, and good statesmanship 
consists in discov ering that quality. All 
around me projects are being formed, ex- 
pounded, developed. One man will say to 
me, Don’t do that; another, Choose this 
side rather than the other. I take note 
and I reflect and consequently I never 
come to any sudden determination. That 
is the whole art of politics. Believe me, 
I have studied it to the depths and, when 
-occasion requires, I know how to decide.” 

As he grew older, Louis Napoleon showed 
the qualities neither of his wonder-working 
uncle nor of the Beauharnais. Much has 
been said of the likelihood that he was the 

“son rather than the nephew, and these 
memoirs revamp the old charge. In char- 
acter, tastes, and accomplishments, how- 
ever, he was much more like his legal - 
parent than Napoleon the Great or Eugéne 
Beauharnais, or, indeed, his mother. We 
learn again from this witness that King 
Louis preferred a quiet life, literary friends, 
and study to the noise of courts and camps, 
tho he was courageous in war as well as in- 
dustrious in peace. The professional and 
technical works Louis Napoleon published 
as a young man, the Life of Cxsar which 
belongs to his later life, are in the vein we 
might expect from the former King of Hol- 
land. While he followed in the footsteps 
of the Great Emperor by his encourage- 
ment of agriculture, the sciences, literature, 
and the arts, his way of doing it had a note 
that makes one think of Louis rather than 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. Moreover, as he 
grew older, he became more like his legal 
father. They came little in contact, and 
had little affection. If the gossips ef the 
Baron d’Ambés kind must have their way 
with poor frivolous Queen Hortense and 
deny to Louis Napoleon the right to be the 
son of his father, one can do no better than 
accept the legend of a liaison between her 
and Admiral Verhuell, ahd consider him the 
father. 

After the death of the Due de Reich- 
stadt, when he became heir apparent, Louis 
Napoleon began to brood so steadily over 
the Napoleonic idea that he hypnotized 
first himself and then by extension others, 
until his thought became an obsession. 
As pretender to the throne of the first 
Napoleon he acted like creatures swayed 
by instinct, such as moths and butterflies, 
fishes ascending rivers, birds migrating. 
Like them, without being discouraged 
through failure, he made one foolhardy at- 
tempt after another, and in the end, chance 
iim favoring at last, his perseverance was 
crowned with success. The ‘‘mystery”’ 
of such a character, such a career, is of our 
own making. 


NOVELS OF THE AUTUMN 

Bacheller, arving, Charge It. Pp. 190. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. $1. 

The ‘‘Honorable Socrates Potter’ is an 
old friend of the public, and those who tried 
to ‘‘keep up with Lizzie’’ will be pleased to 
know how he manages ‘‘Harry”’ in similar 
circumstances. Mr. Bacheller is clever in 
his own way, and through the medium of 
the Hon. Socrates, gets in some telling 
blows against the terrible extravagance of 
the modern social leaders and the danger- 
ous influence of the charge account. He 
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satirizes the ‘‘anéestor’’ craze, the use of 
erests and ‘‘coat of arms,’ and the foolish- 
ness of undue display of jewelry, or other 
forms of excessive wealth, and always 
makes his point by developing the idea to a 
ludicrous outcome, but his steed is evi- 
dently a ‘‘hobby-horse,’”’ and, altho he 
holds the mirror so that we can see our own 
foolish foibles all too clearly, his methods 
are rather more provocative of mirth than 
seriously convincing. The Hon. Socrates 
finally succeeds in converting Pointview 
society to a saner mode of living, and 
brings Harry’s love-affair to a satisfactory 
and startlingly unconventional ending. 
We commend the book as an amusing and 
pleasant story. 

Chambers, Robert W. The Streets of Ascalon. 
Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. Pp. 441. New 
York and London: D. Appleton & Company. $1.40. 

A book that Mr. Chambers writes and 
Mr. Gibson illustrates needs no recom- 
mendation, but the work in this case has 
the added attraction of an unusual title 
drawn from the saying—‘‘Tell it not in 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Asealon.’”’ Imagine the frothy life of the 
metropolis, the extravagant expenditures 
of the social devotees, and all the influences 
that could turn a clever, lovable fellow like 
Richard Quarren into ‘‘one of those dan- 
cing things that leads cotillons and arranges 
tableaux, plays social diplomat, forgets 
secrets, and has his pockets full of boudoir 
keys,” and you have the atmosphere of 
the story. Richard was worthy of better 
things, but he had grown cynical and care- 
less. When he met Strelsa Leeds, he be- 
gan to long for his mislaid manhood and 
proceeded to find it. The book is full of 
those sparkling and unconventional con- 
versations, in which Mr. Chambers excels. 
Richard and Strelsa have to go through 
some dramatic and trying experiences be- 
fore happiness is possible. The fascina- 
tions of the ‘‘Streets of Ascalon’’ are set 
f<-th with a truthful and tolerant touch, 
but greater stress is laid on the peace and 
power that come from real labor, healthy 
living, and serious attainment. Like all 
the Chambers novels, the book reads 
easily and holds the reader’s interest to 
the end where the good find happiness and 
the bad retribution. 

Courtney, Mary King. The Pictures of Polly. 
Illustrated. Pp. 107. New York and London: 
Harper & Doster. 1912. $1. 

Allan Farrington, gentleman and curio- 
seeker, was a woman-hater; at least his own 
cousin said so, and when Polly Elliott 
heard it she determined to make him no- 
tice her in quite an unusual way. Whether 
or not we think her motive justifiable, we 
certainly enjoy her original method of pro- 
eedure. The game of love she plays has a 
piquant flavor and proves exciting and 
satisfactory to the reader. It is a fanciful 
romance, a bewitching comedy, with an 
underlying thread of .serious thought. 
The illustrations and the binding add just 
the right touch. 

Davis, Richard Harding. The Red-Cross Girl. 
Pp. 270. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

There was a time when Richard Harding 
Davis was the writer of short stories, par 
excellence, but the field is much better 
filled than formerly. Mr. Davis had bet- 
ter look to his laurels. Perhaps he has 
long since been aware of this. He tells 
still a good story, and always knows how to 
interest his reader, but the new themes 
seem to lack originality and spontaneity. 
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We long for something less conventional 
and hackneyed. In this collection ‘‘The 
Grand Cross of the Crescent,’’ and ‘‘The 
Naked Man” are the most appealing, the 
former for its sense of humor, the latter 
for its unexpected and satisfactory dénoue- 
ment. 


Deland, Margaret. The Voice. Pp. 85. 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. $1. 


Perhaps Mrs. Deland herself is no better 


New 


known and loved than dear old Dr. Laven- . 


dar, the charitable, fair-minded, lovable 
country parson of her former stories. We 
are glad to find him in this new little story, 
together with his friend, ‘‘ Dr. Willie King.” 
Phillipa Roberts’s father was an Irvingite, 
and constantly listened for the ‘‘ Voice of 
God,”’ but Phillipa wanted something more 
tangible and looked with longing eyes on 
the stalwart young Presbyterian pastor, 
John Fenn, ‘‘who measured every man’s 
chance of salvation by his own theological 
yardstick.’’ Dr. Lavendar, with his clear- 
seeing eye, soon saw what was happening. 
When Phillipa resorted innocently to love- 
potions and charms, and thereby nearly 
killed the young minister, the doctor came 
gallantly to the rescue. With the help of 
Dr. King, he healed all the wounds, physi- 
eal and mental, and brought the whole 
situation to a satisfactory solution. And 
that is the story—sweet, siaple and con- 
vincing. 

De Smateownetent, Alphonse, The Keynote 
(translation). 233. ew York: Hodder & 
Stoughton, Geo. Poi. Doran Company, “$1. 20. 

Even a masterpiece in a foreign lan- 
guage is,slightly at disadvantage in a trans- 
lation, but this one by Lady Davidson, of 
the book which, under the title ‘‘ Monsieur 
des Lourdines,”’ won the ‘‘ Prix Goncourt,”’ 
leaves the reader with no feeling of dissatis- 
faction. The theme is sweet and whole- 
some: ‘Its merit lies not in liveliness of 
plot, wealth of incident, or pandering to 
the elemental passions, but in the extra- 
ordinary appeal to the best and purest side 
of human nature.” It is not an unusual 
situation to have a delicate, refined, home- 
loving country squire break his heart and 
fortune over a dissolute and ungrateful 
spendthrift of a son. But the originality 
of the present tale lies in the atmosphere 
of sweetness and gentleness that pervades 
the narrative. The devotion of the gentle 
old man to his invalid wife, his graceless 
son, his home, and his servants, is ex- 
tremely pathetic, particularly when he 
steals away by himself with his beloved 
violin and draws consolation from its 
music. At last, in some subtle way, the 
father’s love and gentleness triumph over 
the hard-heartedness of the son, whose 
apparent indifference melts under the in- 
fluence of his father’s love and purity. 
It is the triumph of music over the human 
soul. 


Hewlett, Maurice. Mrs, Lancelot. 


Pp. 398. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.35 net. 


It is reasonable to suppose that every 
writer has some motive in choice of plot 
and plan of development, but it is difficult 
to follow Mr. Hewlett’s reasons for some 
of his theories and evident beliefs. The 
“Comedy of Assumptions” began when 
Georgiana Strangways became the wife of 
Charles Lancelot, a self-centered, ambi- 
tious young government worker, who 
thought himself slated for political pre- 
ferment, and was ready to sacrifice every- 
thing to the attainment of that goal. 
Georgiana, pale, fragile, and conscientious, 
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might have been very happy if Charles had 
loved himself less, but his brain had room 
for only one thought, his own advance- 
ment. Then comes the adoration of the 
reigning duke, which she suffers, but con- 
trols, and lastly the stormy passion of the 
poet Gervaise, who, having worshiped 
years in silence, finally persuades her to 
defy conventions and seek happiness with 
him and the con tions of his love. _We 
wouldn’t care to say what we think of 
Charles while all this is happening, but 
we must deplore seeing Mr. Hewlett’s 
constructive powers devoted to such an 
unsatisfactory and unsavory subject. 
Locke, William J. The Joyous Adventures of 


Aristide ol. Illustrated. Pp. 325. New York: 
John Lane Company. $1.35. 


The delineation of unique characters is 
Mr. Locke’s strong point, and “ Aristide 
Pujol”’ is one of his best. The man’s life 
and love-story are revealed in a series of 
chapters which are chronicles of interest- 
ing episodes, each a complete story in it- 
self, and each shedding new and illumina- 
ting light on the many-sided character of a 
lovable, irresistible, irresponsible son of 
the sunny south of France. 
life was as disconnected as a pack of ecards, 
and his history is a category of termina- 
tions.’ Under a surface of apparently 
unprincipled actions lurks a superior sense 
of honor, and under the thoughtless, heart- 
less action of the moment beats the warm 
and sympathetic heart of the real man. 
The book bubbles with spontaneous fun. 
The reader learns to love the ‘‘soldier of 
fortune,’ who never neglects an oppor- 
tunity to do good to others under the 
cloak of self-gratification. The author has 
touched gently the strings of the emo- 
tions, and drawn forth the music of laugh- 
ter and tears with genuine power. 

Oppenheim, James. The Olympian. Pp. 418. 


New York and London: Harper & Brothers. $1.35 
net. 


Mr. Oppenheim has here developed in 
lavish detail the theme of a young man’s 
almost phenomenal rise to Olympian 
heights of success in business. Kirby 
Trask came to New York, at the age of 
twenty-four, from an Iowa town, where his 
rather unusual force of character and ap- 
parent bigness of mind had imprest his as- 
sociates with his inevitable future success. 
Inexperience, however, lack of worldly 
knowledge, and easy loss of courage, gave 
him many a hard knock before he ‘‘made 
good.”” The history of his failures, as well 
as his successes, and the comprehensive 
and startling revelations of conditions in 
the city, as brought out in his necessary 
experiences, make up the meat of the book. 
Kirby makes progress steadily from in- 
efficiency and false pride to proper control 
of himself and his fate. In every crisis of 
the hero’s life the author has shown how a 
Wwoman’s power stimulated and strength- 
ened him. The episodes described are 
marked by comedy and tragedy alike. 
While the body of the book is given to 





discussion of business opportunities and 
methods, there is. a strong and well- 
developed love-story, full of romance and 
charm, sympathetically told. 

Van Dyke, Henry. The Unknown Quantity. 


. 370. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1912. 
$1.50 net. s 


If the meaning of the title were not ex- 
planatory enough Dr. Van Dyke has writ- 
ten a charming little preface to his book, 
Which suggests great possibilities and 
tauses the reader to peruse with eagerness 
the pages that follow. ‘‘Changes for good 
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or ill take place in the heart of man 
for which his intellect gives no reason— 
there is the secret, incalculable influence 
of one life on another. I am thinking of 
human and familiar things, quite natural 
and inevitable, as it seems, which make us 
feel that life is threaded through and 
through by the unknown quantity.”” The 
stories are none of them long or preten- 
tious—just bits of real life, episodes of love 
and experience, tinged sometimes with 
mysticism, sometimes with subtle sugges- 
tions whose interpretations differ accord- 
ing to the reader’s own ideas and corrob- 
orative experience. No one tale stands 
out with especial brillianecy from the others. 
In fact, one might be pardoned for expect- 
ing something a little more startling, but 
Dr. Van Dyke’s name is sufficient guaranty 
for a high standard maintained and a gen- 
eral excellence that promises pleasure and 
enjoyment to the reader. The allegorical 
character of some of the ‘‘ Half-Told Tales”’ 
will appeal especially to one who likes to 
have something left to his own imagination. 


Watanna, Onoto. The Honorable Miss Moon- 


The fascination of Japan and the dra- 
matic elements of a Geisha love-story could 
not be in better hands than those of Onoto 
Watanna, a native by birth, but imbued by 
education and training with all the West- 
ern ideals of civilization. It seems impos- 
sible to have a romance of Japan without 
tragedy and passionate suffering, but there 
is always a tenderness and sweetness about 
them alluring in their Oriental originality. 
This is not a problem book, except as some 
of the Japanese customs present problems 
to the thoughtful mind. The author nar- 
rates in a simple and direct way the intense 
love-story of the beautiful little Geisha, 
‘Spider’? (the Honorable Miss Moon- 
light), and the tragic circumstances that 
grew out of that love. The author has 
written, as usual, with a sympathetic 
touch. 


MR. SHUSTER’S BOOK ON PERSIA 


Shuster, W. Morgan. The Strangling of Persia. 
_ pp. 423. New York: The Century Co. $2.50 

Mr. Shuster’s experience and, as the 
world might call it, his failure as Financial 
Agent for Persia, remind readers of Gor- 
don’s desperate devotion in his attempt 
to pacify the Sudan. Both were able 
and earnest men. Both were mistaken in 
the elements, political and racial, with 
which they had todo. The American was 
the more fortunate, in that he not only, 
like the English General, saved his reputa- 
tion, but also escaped with his life. Ex- 
perienced as the: Financial Agent of Persia 
was in the legaland banking departments of 
his office, he was not so completely at home 
amid the sinuous unscrupulosities of Euro- 
pean diplomacy and found himself caught, 
as in a trap, between the intrigues of Russia 
and of England, while the Persian Govern- 
ment was too far paralyzed to protect him. 
In the present volume he gives a full ac- 
count of his experiences. He writes with a 
verve and sometimes with a wittiness that 
make his book very readable. At the 
same time he shows a complete mastery of 
the details of Persia’s political and financial 
situation. Persia wanted money to effect 
needed reforms. In the following words 
he gives an instance of the way in which 
Russia and England balked her efforts to 
effect a loan: . 


ach ,. light. New York and London: Harper & Brothers.- 
The man’s $1. : 
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‘‘The Persian Government, starting in 
December, 1909, had been seeking to ob- 
tain a loan of about $2,500,000 from the 
Russian and British Governments, but the 
conditions which the two Powers endeav- 
ored to impose upon the granting of this 
assistance was so dangerous to, and even 
destructive of, Persia’s independence that 
the Medjlis [the Parliament] was compelled 
to reject them. Shortly thereafter Persia 
entered into negotiations with a private 
banking-house in London for a loan, and it 
was upon the point of being concluded on 
terms mutually satisfactory, when, in Oc- 
tober, 1910, the negotiations were brought 
to an end through the action of the British 
Governmert, working in harmony with 
Russia, whereby Persia was prevented from 
realizing money on the crown jewels which 
she was ready to pledge for the loan. All 
this time Russia had been openly endeavor- 
ing to extort a number of valuable con- 
cessions from the Persian Medjlis as the 
price of withdrawing her troops from Nor- 
thern Persia. The general attitude of the 
two Powers toward Persia was marked with 
increasing unfriendliness and hostility.” 


But the financial position of Persia was 
complicated by the dishonesty of the Per- 
sian officials themselves, which rendered 
the presence at Teheran ofan outside con- 
trolling power absolutely necessary. As 
Mr. Shuster says: 


‘The need for somewhat unusual control 
of the finances in Persia was not in order to 
effect any change in the guaranty of the 
foreign loans, but to enable the Treasurer- 
General to stamp out the wide-spread cor- 
ruption and dishonesty which prevailed 
among the Persian officials themselves, and, 
by causing the internal taxes to be paid to 
the Government, actually to better the 
position of all foreign creditors whose loans 
in the last instance, in case the specific 
guaranty should at any time be insufficient, 
would have had to be paid out of the Gen- 
eral revenues and resources of the Persian 
Government. 

“In other words, efficient financial con- 
trol was necessary for purely internal 
reasons, and had nothing whatever to do 
with the foreign loans except to increase 
their security. Had some such legislation 
not been passed, it would have been utterly 
impossible for any progress whatsoever to 
have been made toward practical financial 
reorganization, and the Treasurer-General 
and his American associates would have 
spent their time in fruitless battles against 
the corrupt cliqties of government officials, 
whose selfish interests lay in maintaining 
the status quo of chaos and confusion in 
fiscal matters.’ ‘ : 


The two ultimatums of Russia and the 
connivance and support of the English 
Foreign Minister, Lord Grey, sealed the 
decree for the strangling of Persian na- 
tionality, and eventually resulted in 
Persia’s rejection of Mr. Shuster and his 
proposals for many admirable and neces- 
sary reforms. 

Mr. Shuster gives a detailed account of 
his personal experiences in Persia, which 
will form an admirable handbook for Amer- 
ican ministers in the East. He does not 
speak hopefully of Persia’s future. To 
quote his words: 


‘*The writer had no illusions about altru- 
ism in international affairs. There is, of 
course, no excuse for self-deception. But 
one of the lessons to be learned from the 
overthrow. of Persia is that the civilized 
world has far to travel before it may rise up 
and call itself blest. The Persian people, 
fighting for a chance to live and govern 
themselves instead of remaining the serfs 
of wholly heartless and corrupt leaders, de- 


(Continued on page 808) 

















RAILWAYS PROMOTING GOOD 
ROADS 


OT alittle has been said in official rail- 
way reports and elsewhere of the in- 
roads made by automobiles on the passenger 
traffic of steam-cars and trolley lines. Coin- 
cident with these reports come other items 
of news, showing that some of the railway 
managers are promoting the good-roads 
movement, believing that good roads will 
benefit rather than injure the railways. 
That such benefits will come to them seems 
inevitable in the matter of freight, if not in 
passengers. Motor for October has an 
article on this subject by W. E. Williams, 
who finds that some of the railways “‘ are 
spending good money and lots of it to 
educate the public to permanent highway 
improvement.” He says: 


“‘Tt means an increase in crops, which 
will within a few years double the freight 
traffic of the railways. And it is this con- 
sideration that has made the steam railway 
one of the most enthusiastic as well as one 
of the most powerful allies of the motorist. 
The railway campaign for permanently 
improved wagon roads has centered in the 
Middle West, because the Middle West is 
the granary of the continent. And, with 
the single exception of the motorists them- 
selves, no other one influence has been so 
great a factor in that wonderful renaissance 
of road building which has swept over the 
West in the past three years. 

‘“* Practically all of the railways centering 
in the Middle West have in one way or 
another encouraged good roads. The 
Frisco and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe, however, have easily been leaders in the 
movement. Both have spent many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in spreading 
the gospel of highway improvement, and 
they will spend millions before they have 
attained the results they de- 
sire. Both keep ‘good roads’ 


instruction is called the ‘B. F. Yoakum 
Good-Roads Train.’ Mr. Yoakum himself, 
on various occasions, has taken time from 
his multitudinous affairs to spend a day or 
two with the train in order to deliver 
addresses upon highway improvement. 
And Mr. Yoakum believes that roads 
should be built not only to accommodate 
wagon traffic, but touring-car and motor- 
truck traffic. There may be a few things 


topographical problems to be considered. 
pictures of model roads, and even a few 
bits of model road-bed. There was also a 
stereopticon and moving-picture outfit for 
use in illustrating the lectures. The last 
ear of the train was the living quarters of 
the party of experts and educators. From 
April 1 to the middle of September this 
train covered 7,500 miles in eleven States, 
and ~ loge was given to more than 


about the development of the motor-car 50,000 


business that do not work to his interests, 
but he is no reactionary. He believes that 
railways should meet conditions by deliver- 
ing the goods, not by discouraging progress. 
‘The Frisco went into the good roads 
campaign thoroughly prepared. It didn’t 
stint expenses. Mr. Yoakum saw a chance 
to get back an inealculably large = 
when highways should be improved. 
is to good roads, not to railways, that -_ 
country must largely look for its future 
growth and development,’ he said. { Rail- 
ways can not prosper unless the country 
prospers. Let’s not slight our part of the 
work.’ 

‘So the Frisco sent out a good-roads 
train of four cars. In addition to the cost 
of the rolling stock and the operating ex- 
penses of the train, more than $40,000 was 
spent in equipping the train. Good-roads 
experts were hired and the Frisco detailed 
employees and officials to help out. In addi- 
tion to this, the Government was induced 
to send its own experts along. The Frisco 
paid the living expenses of the party, as well 
as the cost of operating the train. 

“The make-up of the train was unique 
The baggage-car carried a roller and 
crusher and the power to operate them. 
The second car contained every modern 
road-making device. It had been sent to 
Washington and equipped by the Govern- 
ment good-roads bureau. The third car 
was a large coach used for a lecture-car. 
This was equipped with samples of road- 
making materials, relief maps showing the 


a While "alia Frisco was doing this great 
work for the farmer and the motorist, the 
Santa Fe was carrying on a similar project, 
which, I believe, was a year or two older 
than the Frisco’s educational campaign. 
It covered the Middle West and Southwest 
lines of its system. In addition to sending 
out its good-roads special, the Santa Fe 
t announced that it would cooperate in a 
financial way with good-roads organiza- 
tions. 

“The work has only begun. It will be 
carried on for years. The railways can not 
stop, because their traffic officials have dis- 
covered that under ordinary circumstances, 
railways earn large profits only on business 
originating in regions which have good 
roads. The reason is that improved high- 
ways and heavy crops always go hand in 
hand, the former stimulating the latter.” 


THE LEGALITY OF NEW 
WAY BONDS 


At the election on November 5, @ 
proposal in New York State to issue 


HIGH- 


. $50,000,000 of additional highway bonds 


will be voted on. Late in October the ques- 
tion was seriously raised as to the con- 
stitutionality of such an issue. Those who 
question the constitutionality of the issue 
point out that, under Article VII, the 
aggregate highway debts authorized shall 
not at any one time exceed the sum of 
$50,000,000. By voting the new issue that 

sum would be exceeded. The 





trains and expensive corps of 
instructors busy for at least 
half of theyear. The princi- 
pal work has been done in 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. There are few towns 
on their lines whose residents 
are not familiar with a rail- 
way good-roads, meeting and 
school of instruction. 

“The work of the Frisco is 
typical of all that has been 
done by railways in this direc- 
tion. B. F. Yoakum, of New 
York, chairman of the execu- 
tive board of the Frisco, is 
the directing genius behind 
the work, and the train car- 
rying the school of highway 








From ** Motor."’ 


INTERIOR OF THE ‘‘LECTURE-CAR,”’ IN WHICH INSTRUCTION 
AT STOPPING-POINTS ALONG THE LINE OF THE RAILROAD. 





logical conclusion from this 
view is that, unless the con- 
stitution is amended, no more 
highway bonds can be issued 
in New York for nearly fifty 
years. It is a curious fact 
that there is no restriction on 
bond issues by referendum 
when the bonds are for other 
purposes than highway im- 
provements. Highway bonds, 
however, can not exceed 
$50,000,000. The New York 
Times reports interviews with 
Henry W. Taft and Frederic 
R. Coudert, prominent New 
York lawyers, on this subject. 
It says: 


IS GIVEN (Continued on page 798) 
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THE TRAIN AS IT HAS STOPT AT A BACKWOODS HAMLET WHILE INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN TO THE PEOPLE OF THE PLACE. 


A GOOD-ROADS TRAIN IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
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fa Franklin Little Six— Thirty 


a A graceful, distinctive car, with all the smoothness, silence and flexibility of six cylinder 
construction. Light weight, economical to run, easy riding, fast over the road. Unusually able 
with ample reserve power for every requirement. Five passenger Touring; Two passenger 


Victoria-Phaeton. Price $2800. 


As a man of affairs you will be particularly interested in knowing why the Franklin 
has stuck so consistently to its distinctive principles of construction—direct air cooling, light 
weight, full elliptic springs, a wood frame and large tires. 


We have done so because it has been absolutely proven, under all conditions of service 
by thousands of Franklin owners for eleven years, that these principles are directly responsible 
for the unusual results obtained from Franklin cars. 


For example: Franklin cars use less gasoline, averaging from 20% to 35% greater 
mileage per gallon. This is the result of the exceptional efficiency of the Franklin direct air . 
cooled motor. Franklin cars average from 400 to 600 miles per gallon of oil, without smoke. 
This is due to our new and improved re-circulating oiling system. Franklin cars use fewer 
tires. This is the result of light weight on large tires, and because the tires are not pounded 
by rigid, unyielding construction. Franklin cars travel faster in the long run, ride easier and 
last longer because of the shock-absorbing properties of the full-elliptic springs, resilient wood 
frame and flexible drive system. 





These pminciples are explained more fully and Franklin construction is analyzed point 
by point in a simple, non-technical way in a book recently written by our engineers, entitled 
“An Analysis of Franklin Motor Car Construction.” 


We will be glad to send this book, together with our catalogue, to any one who is 
seriously considering the purchase of a car of Franklin quality. 





OTHER FRANKLIN MODELS 


G Runabout, 4 cylinder H Limousine, 6 cylin- D Touring, 6 cylinder, 
18 h.p. 2 passenger $1650 er, 38 h.p. 7 pas- 38 h.p 5 passenger $3500 
D Torpedo- Phaeton, 6 senger -  - $4750 H Touring, 6 cylinder, 
cylinder, 38 h.p. 4 G Touring, 4 cylinder, 38 ‘h.p. 7 passen- 


passenger - $3500 25 h.p. 5 passenger $2000 ger ~ $3750 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


15 Franklin Square 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 796) 


“ Tn a general way they are of the opinion 
that the additional bond issue is legal. 


“Ht | Mr. Taft, after reading the two sections 








This Christmas 
Give Your Wife 
an Electric 

An Electric for her 


very own—what more enjoy- 
able surprise could your wife 
receive on Christmas morning? 
Every woman longs to own an 
Electric. Every woman knows 
the comfort, convenience and 
heightened social prestige it gives. 
Why not make this the happiest 
Christmas ? 


Your wife would 
love to drive about in herown 
Electric — quiet, fashionable, 
simple and safe. She can pay 
her social calls; do her shopping; 
attend the theatre and reception. 
You will enjoy the convenience of 
it, too. 


And Christmas is 


the season of seasons for an 
Electric. The cold, biting 
winds and snow flurries without 
make you feel all the cozier within 
an Electric. There is such ex- 
hilarating pleasure in gliding noise- 
lessly down the boulevard, 
through the park; threading in and 
out of congested traffic—quickly, 
easily, without bother or effort. 


Driving an Elec- 
tric is simplicity itself — no 
trouble whatever. Any wo- 
man—even a child—can operate 
an Electric efficiently. The first 
cost of an Electric is decidedly 
moderate when you consider its 
lasting, satisfactory service. Main- 
tenance expense and cost of power 
is far lower than that for other 
types of cars. 


Interesting literature about 

the Electric Vehicle 

sent gladly. Write today. 
Before you buy any car 
—consider the Electric 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 
124 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK us 





BOSTON CHICAGO 








relating to appropriations of money or 
bonds for highway improvements and the 
referendum to be submitted to the people 


* lat the polls, decided that the two sections 


(4 and 12 of Article VII) did not conflict, 
and a vote appropriating an additional 
bond issue of $50,000,000 for that specific 
purpose would apparently be valid. 

“ Frederic R. Coudert gave the two sec- 
tions a brief reading and conciuded that 
Section 12 contained no prohibition against 
a referendum being submitted to the people 
for approval of a further issue of bonds. 

*** Under Section 12,’ he said, ‘ the legis- 
lature has no further power to authorize 
an issue of bonds without the approval of 
the people. Section 12 plainly limits the 
officers of the State Government to an 
issue of $50,000,000 of bonds. All virtue 
under Section 12 having been exhausted by 
the issue of the bonds, while there are 
$50,000,000 of bonds outstanding, is a dead 
section. But there appears to be no limita- 
tion in Section 12 to prevent the legisla- 
ture from referring to the people for ap- 
proval the question of another issue of 
bonds for the specific purpose of highway 
improvements.’ ”’ 


THE BUILDING OF A CHEAP CAR IN 
ENGLAND 


Reports still come from England of the 
deep interest taken by motorists and auto- 
mobile manufacturers in the production 
of a British car to sell for not more than 
$1,000. Engineers, who have been closely 
studying the cheap American ears sold in 
that country, are said to be positive that 
a good $1,000 car can be produced in 
England. Robert W. Brewer, who has 
spent several weeks of the past summer in 
studying American industry, is reported 
in a London letter to The Automobile as 
saying: 

‘““There is a market for this small car. 
It must equal similar American cars in per- 
formance, so that it will meet the American 
car not only at home, but also in our 
colonies. In Canada and Australia, bodies 
could be supplied for such a car by makers 
in the respective countries. 
appearance goes a long way, and to develop 
a rapidly growing business it will be neces- 
sary for the manufacturer to cater to the 
wants of the public in bodies. 

“* The feeling is gaining ground here that 
it is far better for the buyer to purchase a 
stock car for $1,000 and spend a little 
additional money in adapting it to his own 
purposes than it is to buy a more expensive 
car produced to suit his particular whims. 
It is not the intention of the movement to 
start a cooperative scheme, as has been 
voiced by certain trade journals. The plan 
is that. all those who are supplying the 
manufacturing company with parts, or who 
are rendering service by sales or otherwise, 
shall become stockholders in the concern. 
In this way they make their profit and 
receive a fair and reasonable payment. 

“Tt is not a question of tariff whether 
the cars that sell at $1,000 can be made or 
not. We can make the car at the price. 
The time will come when by good manage- 
ment and modern business methods the 
all-British $1,000 car will make itself 
seriously felt by those who import American 
ears. We hope that soon a strong Unionist 
government will be in power, and will be 
enabled to pass such measures in Parlia- 
ment as will put a substantial tariff on the 
importation of American ears, so that in 


In selling ears, |- 
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aie of the cutting of prices, the price to 
the consumer will remain at least equal to 
that which is charged for the British 
product. 

“The production of the $1,000 car will 
not interfere in.any way with any of the 
existing motor-car firms in England. It 
will educate the buying public to the use 
of a British car in preference to an Amer- 
ican one.” 


Another engineer who has studied the 
situation is reported as having said: ‘‘ The 
majority of motor-cars in the United States 
are not made by one single firm; they are 
made by dozens of firms, each of which is a 
specialist in the making of certain parts. 
They are then assembled at the factory 
and given a name. The total cost of every 
part which goes to make a complete car of 
a really high standard sold in the United 
States at $1,500 is approximately $625. 
What we want is a combination of firms in 
this country, each to supply various parts for 
the British car.” 


GASOLINE DEMAND OVERTAKING 
PRODUCTION 


A writer in Automobile Topics discusses 
the pressing question of the demand for 
gasoline being so great as to threaten soon 
to outrun production. Authentic figures of 
production are available for the whole 
period of crude-oil history, running back 
now somewhat more than sixty years. The 
production in this country for 1910 was 
209,556,048 barrels. The production for 
the whole world in the same year was 327,- 
472,256 barrels, from which it appears that 
the United States produced about 64 per 
cent. of the total. The production in this 
country in 1859, when production began, 
was only 2,000 barrels. The production 
was 5,260,748 barrels in 1870; 26,286,123 
barrels in 1880; 45,823,572 barrels in 1890; 
and 63,620,529 barrels in 1900. The in- 
crease, therefore, in this country since 1900 
has been tremendous. This country not 
only leads as the world’s greatest producer 
of petroleum, but it provides the greatest 
market for the refined products. Discuss- 
ing the naphtha and gasoline products, the 
writer says: 

‘* Turning to the question of refining, it is 
well known that from the destructive dis- 
tillation of petroleum three principal 
classes of products are obtained, namely, 
the naphthas, illuminating oils, and lubri- 


‘“* Gasoline is one of the several products 
obtainable from crude naphtha. Hence, 
from a given quantity of crude oil not more 
than 12 per cent. of automobile fuel can be 
obtained by methods of refining at present 
recognized—that is, so long as the con- 
sumer insists that the fuel for his motor- 
vehicle be known as gasoline and that it 
behave according to certain preconceived 
and perfectly arbitrary notions as to how 
automobile fuel should behave. Thus the 
exhaustion of certain fields and develop- 
ment of others is bound to have a definite 
effect not only on the quantity of gasoline 
produced, but also on its quality. 

‘* Estimating the probable yields of crude 
naphtha in 11 States on the basis of figures 
given, there are shown for 1909 roughly 
181.7 million barrels‘of crude oil from which 
15.6 million barrels of naphtha were pro- 
duced, as against 198.4 million barrels of 
oil in 1910, producing 15.1 million barrels 
of naphtha. In other words, despite a gain 
of 16.7 million barrels of crude, or 9.2 per 
cent., there was a loss of nearly 500,000 


(Continued on page 800) 
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” 50 of the 182 
Baker Electric Trucks 








Bought by the American Express Company 


A modern delivery system is governed by two con- 
trolling factors— Economy and Reliability. 


One of the great companies to give this problem 
special study was the American Express Company, 
and to give themselves opportunity to try out various 
makes of cars in their own way, they purchased several 
of different makes, both electric and gasoline, and put 
them into scrvice. 


Over two years of exhaustive comparative tests 
ensued, and the results obtained from the Baker Electrics 
in these tests were so highly satisfactory that this com- 
pany placed an order for 50 Bakers. It has since placed 
additional orders, making a total of 182 Bakers. 


Any business, large or small, that wants tosave money 
in its delivery department, should get the facts about the 
wonderful Baker. It is first, last, and all the time, THE 
TRUCK OF ECONOMY, coupled with unequalled 
RELIABILITY. 

Economy OF OPERATION: Onaccount of the small 
amount of current it consumes—less per ton-mile than 
any other Electric Truck; on account of its simplicity 
of construction—non-mechanical and inexpensive men 
learn to operate a Baker satisfactorily in less than an hour. 


Economy oF MAINTENANCE: On account of the use 
of the highest grade materials and workmanship, the 
small number and cheapness of wearing parts, the acces- 
sibility of these parts, the absence of all complicated ma- 
chinery, no cooling system, no valves, no radiators, no 
carburetor, no ignition system, no sliding and cam gears, 
no clutch, no gasoline, no excessive speed. 

The superiority of the Electric Truck over the Gas- 
oline for city work is thoroughly established. ‘There are 
Electrics which have been in constant use for from ten to 
twelve years, and are still giving satisfactory service. 

Trucks employing other means of power, rarely, if 
ever, give a record like this, on account of the wear and 
grind due to the nature of their construction. And with 
this tremendous difference in durability, the month to 
month maintenance expense of a Baker is far less than 
that of any other car. Let us send you figures on this 
point applied to your own conditions. 

Fourteen years’ experience stands back of every 
Baker—experience that covers the creation and perfec- 
tion of every important feature in the development of 
the electric vehicle industry. With such an engineering 
record as this, there can be no question as to the correct- 
ness of Baker design, construction, or workmanship. 


The Baker line extends from 500 pounds to 4-ton capacity — all having the service backing of the largest plant of its kind in 
the world. Let us study your delivery problems. Our Transportation Cost Bureau is at your disposal without charge or obligation. 
OPEN TERRITORY : We solicit applications from men or concerns in unoccupied territory who are equipped to handle the Baker. 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Company ¥ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


roughams, etc. 


Kansas City, 3105 Gillham Road 
Detroit, 8)5 Woodward Av. 
Chicago, 2023 Michigan Av. 
Me New York, 1798 Broadway 
she Apees: C oti 
Ay? Spokane, 818 Fourth Av. 


- Philadelvhi 
P 





Ay. 


Makers also of Baker Electric Coupes, Victorias, 


Los Angeles, Tenth and Olive Sts. Boston, 801 Boylston St. 

Seattle, 1718 Broadway 
Sacramento, 1217 Seventh St. 
Richmond, 1623 West Broad St. 
1927 Market St. 
Denver, 1549 Lincoln St. 
Canada:.The Baker Motor Vehicle Co. of Canada,Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


Representatives in Other Leading Cities 
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Baker 4-ton Electric Truck suitable for manufacturers and 
wholesaiers in all lines where heavy service is required. 


retailers’ light delivery work. 











l Baker S00-pound Electric Truck—for 
1 
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q There is a firm in Pittsburgh making plain Iron 
Pipe which is so good that they put their name 
in raised letters on every lengthofit. They want 
to be sure that the user will know they stand 
back of its quality—and that it is Good Pipe for 
that reason. 


Essie A(X) Warnnt 
ParerS 


@ Now, all Writing Paper probably looks alike 
to you. But some are the actual equivalent in 
paper quality for their price, and some are not. 
To you, tHe quality-value ofa Bond Paper is about 
as intangible as the quality-value of Iron Pipe. 





@ So we have Trade-Marked Thirty-Four Bond 
Papers with the Water-Mark of “the Eagte and 
the A” because they are good papers, and so that 
you might be able to identify them. 


q There is an “ Eagle A” Bond Paper for every 
use, because there is one at every price—from 
6c to 24c a pound. 


QA production last year of over 15,000,000 
pounds of “Eagle A” Papers bespeaks their 
worth. 


Your Printer or Lithographer 
handles our products. Ask to 
see samples of 


Be Opinionated about your 
stationery. Tell your Printer 
you want him to use 


Eacre AG) WeitinG A 
COUPON BOND 


ParerS 
Or, write us and we shall send The De Luxe Business Paper 


you a Handsome Portfolio ot 


Specimens. You ought to have samples ofit, 


In writing please mention which of these Sample Sets you prefer. 


AMERICAN-WRITING-PAPER-COMPANY 


25 Main Street: Holyoke,Massachusetts — 
Twenty Nine Mills 
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Some men feel that fine literature is some- 
thing beyond them—something requiring a cer- 
tain “higher education”—when as a matter of 
fact, all they need to fully understand and ap- 
preciate the beauties of good books is a copy of 
ihe Standard Dictionary. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ee 
something new—THE 

MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 

pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. Twould not know 
I had them in pene. only that 
I hear all right. 


**The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


» isto the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it." Over one hundred thou- 
sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila. 





















List of thousands of churches using 
our caps and FREE CATALOG with : 
quotations sent upon request. _— 

Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., 54th St., Rochester, N. Y, 


“THE SANITARY” cstosicn CUPS 














TIME, MONEY 
and EFFICIENCY , 


Demand this Envelope 


Time Because the steel 

Clasps fasten instantly— 

no tying or untying of 

tapes. 

Money Because they are 

mide of red rope fibre, 

lighter than leather, but 

firm, tough and durable, 

Efficiency Because you don’t have to pull out a 
hundred papers to find one—look at the ‘index and 
get the one you want immediately, 


STEEL-TYE EXPANDING ENVELOPE 


is needed by everyone with papers to file or carry. Holds 1 
to 100 papers and the steel clasp adjusts to fit contents. 
ee envelope is indexed. 

teel-Tye Envelopes are made of red rope fibre, tough and 
Gurakhe but light. Used by U.S. Government and-hun- 
dreds of big companies. Made in all sizes including verti- 


cal file. Sold by stationers everywhere. If you don’t find 
ther. write us for full information and Catalogue No. 21. 
GEO. B. GRAFF Co. - Boston, Mass. 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS AND CARS 


(Continued from page 798) 


barrels in the yield of crude naphtha, or 3.2 
per cent., owing to the altered composition 
of the crudes. 


‘The process of refining crude naphtha is 
analogous to the method whereby crude 
petroleum is refined. That is to say, pass- 
ing over the technicalities of the ‘ sweet- 
ening ” processes—treatments for removing 
various impurities and particularly deodor- 
izing the oil—the crude naphtha is heated 
in a still to a given temperature and the 
issuing vapor condensed and drawn off 
into a tank. After a period it becomes 
necessary to raise the temperature of the 
mass in the still in order to continue the 
flow of vapor through the condenser coils, 
and with every such change of temperature 
the nature of. the product changes. Other 
influences, like the introduction of live 
steam into the still at the proper time, the 
cooling of the upper walls of the still to 
cause a portion of the vapor to be con- 
densed and fall back into the boiling mass 
below, thereby undergoing the change 
known to the distiller as ‘ eracking,’ like- 
wise serve to alter the nature of the product. 

“To separate the resulting distillates it is 
necessary merely to divert the flow from 
the condenser into different tanks. The 
process is continuous; the distillate flowing 
for any given length of time—it matters 
little how long or short a period—is a 
mixture of hydrocarbons. The significant 
fact just here is that the ordinary process 
of refining does not produce a series of 
distinct and chemically standardized prod- 
ucts, but always a series of mixtures. 


‘* Tt is assumed that 15 gallons of gasoline 
will be consumed per week by the average 
ear during the active touring period of the 
year amounting to, say, 32 weeks. This 
would account for 480 gallons per car. It is 
further supposed that two-thirds of all cars 
are inactive for the balance of the year, 
owing to one cause or another, and that of 
the one-third remaining in service, an aver- 
age consumption of 10 gallons a week is 
required, notwithstanding bad roads and 
increased idle running to prevent freezing 
in very cold weather. And it is assumed 
that this lower rate of consumption holds 
for only 15 out of the remaining 20 weeks 
in the year. One-third of all the cars in use, 
therefore, would require 150 additional 
gallons of fuel each, or the average con- 
sumption per car of all cars in use would be 
one-third of this amount, or .50 gallons. 
The average consumption per car per year 
is therefore set down at 530 gallons, or, in 
round numbers, 121% barrels. 

“ For commercial vehicles an average 
daily mileage of 50 is allowed with a con- 
sumption of 5 miles per gallon, or a total 
average consumption of 10 gallons a day. 
It is assumed that this average extends 
over a period of 250 days a year for all cars 
in service, making a total of 2,500 gallons 
per car per year, or practically 60 barrels 
of gasoline per machine. 


‘The total numbers of pleasure-cars in 
service each year since 1903 are based on 
production estimates carefully compiled, 
with allowances for the effects of foreign 
commeree, both import and export, on the 
total consumption figure, and also with a 
view to correcting for obsolence. They 
are believed to be conservative. The an- 
nual production figures used in this con- 
nection are tabulated herewith. 

‘‘ This checks up pretty closely with re- 
cent registration figures and supplementary 
estimates for States in which registration is 
not required, and is. believed to represent 


(Continued on page 802) 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 
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Appreciation of Cadillac luxury as exemplified in the enclosed‘types, reaches its height 


among those who can afford any car, no matter what its price. 


THE CADILLAC LIMOUSINE 
The Cadillac Limousine has rapidly advanced 
to the position of leadership of enclosed cars. 
It finds its greatest sale among those who 
place luxury, comfort, ease, richness, taste, 
dignity, elegance and refinement above all 


eit e 


INTERIOR OF CADILLAC LIMOUSINE 


price consideration and who are satisfied with 
nothing short of that which represents these 
qualifications in the highest degree. 


The improved Delco automatic cranking 
device, the electric lights both inside and 
out, the powerful, quiet motor, the ample 
wheel base, the large wheels and tires, the 
flexible yielding springs, the deep, soft com- 
fortable upholstering, the richness of trim- 
mings and finish, all contribute to the hixuri- 
ousness of this splendid car. 


The body is made of aluminum by the 
latest improved methods. The forward or 
driver’s compartment, which is three-quarter 
enclosed, is upholstered in hand buffed, dull 
j finished, deep grained black leather with 
: French roll across front of cushions. The 
;top deck above forward compartment is 
American black walnut. 

The rear or passenger compartment with 
its two revolving seats, which may be folded 
up close to sides of body when not in 
use, affords accommodations for five pas- 
sengers. : 

This compartment is upholstered in best 
quality blue broadcloth, trimmed with broad 
and narrow lace to match. The seat cushion 
has over-stuffed front of latest French con- 
struction. 

The interior fittings include speaking tube; 
rosewood lever lock handles; robe rail cov- 
ered with goat skin on doors; two slip pockets 
on center partition, edges bound with narrow 
lace; toilet case. 

The electric lighting equipment consists 
of two head lights, two pillar lights, two 
interior lights, tail light and speedometer 
light. 


Price F. O. B. Detroit $3,250 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 


THE CADILLAC COUPE 


The Cadillac Coupe is a worthy companion 
of the Cadillac Limousine. It is the leading 
car of its type. 

The body is made of aluminum by the latest 
improved ‘methods. There are accommoda- 
tions for four passengers, two alongside the 
driver and one on drop seat in front. The 
driver’s seat is hinged, permitting entrance at 
and exit from the right side of the car. 


ee 


INTERIOR OF CADILLAC COUPE 


The upholstering is in hand buffed black 
leather, trimmed with broad and narrow dace. 
The equipment includes the improved Delco 
electric system, embodying automatic self- 
cranking device, electric lighting and ignition. 


Price F. O. B. Detroit $2,500 


Detroit, Michigan 























‘OU can save yourself from 
that annoyance when you 
wear Duofold. 


In this new underwear not asingle 
fibre of wool touches thé skin—all the 
wool is outside—in a light weight outer 
fabric — joined by firm widely-spaced 
stitching to a soft inner lining of thin 
cotton. The woolen outer fabric keeps 
the natural heat in and the cold out—it 
draws the perspiration through the cotton 
lining, absorbing it and thus doing away 
with the clammy stickiness of the heavy 
all cotton garment. 


Improved 
Daofolod 
Health Underwear 
Guaranteed Satisfactory 


Duofold is scoured and shrunk before the 
fabriciscut. Being less than half the 
weight of the ordinary all-wool gar- 
ment it is very elastic. Even after the 
most careless washing it readily stretches 
to fit the body. Although light in 
weight Duofold affords perfect pro- 
tection against the coldest weather— 
wear it and becomfortable. 


Sample of 
Free Duofold Material 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
10-38 Elizabeth St., Mohawk, N. Y. 
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= a the number of gasoline machines in 


active service for each year considered. 


NET DOMESTIC. AUTOMOBILE CONSUMPTION ESTI- 
MATED BY YEARS 





Com- 
Year Pleasure mercial 
ERS ee rere 9,000 75 
BE a ew sh akicin sa e's aa aes * 12,000 
SD Xb Bie hide sin pha oihah we eve 22,000 150 
ae AOA TDR eae eae 30,000 300 
| SST ERE Re ae aaa 37,000 600 
SE SS ee ee 45,000 1,300 
RSS ae 100,000 2,500 
SG SD AL eG SA 0 cinibis Ss ce.d ok a 8 160,000 5,000 
PEM cues stt cs sie 5 Ss Siac a es Saecws 180,000 8,000 
DUNES iieis\s Gry ne 5 as Sls be ee a 220,000 12,000 
Bs Odin oicc poe See 815,000 30,000 


“A variable percentage of the crude 
naphtha; amounting all told to not more 
than one-half of the total yield, in all 
probability, is all that the automobile user 
cat count on’as his supply—that is, all the 
refined ‘gasoline’ that is available for 
automobile propulsion. 

“* But even considering crude naphtha as 
fuel and looking for the probable increase 
in annual production, the situation is suffi- 
ciently grave to cause every thinking man 
to pause long and consider. Supposing 
that the production of crude naphtha were 
to continue to increase at the rate indicated 
by the 1909-1910 increment, and that 
automobile production were to continue 
at its present rate without. sensible in- 
crease, the lines of supply and demand 
would intersect at a point corresponding 
to the year 1922,-or thereabouts. That is 
to say, in not more than ten years the 
demand for automobile fuel alone would 
equal the production of crude naphtha. 


‘Accounting for the demand for the naphtha 


products for other uses, it is plain to see 
that the pinch would come much sooner. 

““ Actually it is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that automobile production, for sev- 
eral years to come at least, will continue 
at_its2pfesent rate or better, while in- 
creased en of crude naphtha is 
wholly dependent on the development of 
new resources—as it has been in the past 
—that is, unless means be found for in- 
creasing the yield from a given base by 
new methods of refining yet to be devel- 
oped. 

“There remains, of course, kerosene. 
And oil men are eager to tell how many 
thousand barrels of that commodity are at 
present held in storage awaiting a more 
favorable turn of the market. 

“ But this is not a question of kerosene 
at all, but of gasoline, which is the auto- 
mobile fuel of to-day, the only fuel that 
is commonly recognized as being suitable 
for the purpose.” 





Reactionary Maud 
The judge looked back as he climbed the 
hill 


And saw Maud Muller standing still. 
But he got no encouragement from Maud. 
She did not believe in the recall of the 

judiciary.— Judge. 





Proof.—‘‘ Do you really believe, doctor, 
that your old medicines really keep any- 
body alive? ” asked the skeptic. 

“ Surely,’”’ returned the doctor. ‘“ My 
prescriptions have kept three druggists and 
their families alive in this town for twenty 
years.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 





Name Counted.—“ Still at  Billson’s 
lodging house, are you not? ”’ 

“No, at the Cholmondeley Apart- 
ments.” 

‘‘When did you move? ”’ 

“ Didn’t move. They just changed the 
name and put up the rent.’”’—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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Plymouth Furs 

Wherever well dressed women gather, there 
Plymouth Furs will be found. Superior grade 
of fur, perfect workmanship and charming and 
original styles have made Plymouth Furs the 
standard, high grade furs of America. 

Plymouth Furs are selected grades, but the 
prices are surprisingly reasonable. We sell di- 
rect to the customer and save you 10 to 20%. 


Style Book 27 Free 
The new Style Book 27 shows furs at $5 to 


$5,000, and contains much valuable information 
and details. It is the best fur manual published 
and tells the truth about furs. Sent free on re- 
quest if you advise us the kind of furs you are 
considering. 

Repairs at Reasonable Rates 


PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 


120 to 150 PLYMOUTH BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





' Don’t 
PourMoney 
Into a Hole 


The man who buys a cow for quantity 
of milk production only, pours money 
intoahole. Unless his money buys 
the ability to yield the greatest quan- 
tity of butter fats, he loses not only on 
the original investment, but he repeats 
his loss periodically. 
Intelligent breeding for 200 years has 
highly specialized the Jersey and 
made her at the same time remarkably 
true to type, a grand foundation to 
build on for further improvement. 
Good Jerseys cannot be bred fast 
enough to meet the demand. 
Economic production of rich milk is 
the strongest point of the Jerseys. 
The milk of 1100 cows is taken at a 
certain Western creamery, one of 
them a Jersey; if all the 1100 cows 
were such Jerseys as this one, 323 of 
them would yield as much profit as 
the entire 1100. 
Look closerintothe Jersey as amoney- 
maker. The more you do, the better 
pleased we'll be. Send for information 
that will start you right. It’s free. 
When you get the Jersey 
you get the best there is, 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 West 23d Street, New York 
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Don’t be Satisfied with 
Half-Way Knowledge 
of Your Motor-Car 


First, get at the fundamentals—the 
big, construction features that mean 
strength, safety, speed, power. 


Here’s one of the big things you ought to know 
about: 

The Power-Transmiting Unit of a Timken-Detroit 
Rear Axle. 

It’s shown at the right just as you see it when the 
body of the car is removed and you look down on the 
chassis—lower on the page you see it in detail. 

Study it—read the description carefully. 

It’s one of the great Timken contributions to good 
axle construction. 

And. it includes the most important single con- 
tribution to American motor-car manufacture:— 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 


TIMKE 


BEARINGS & AXLES 


In a Timken Rear Axle all the gears—pinion, driv- 
ing and differential gears—form a unit. 

This unit is completely assembled and tested before 
it is put into the axle. 


It is bolted to the front of the housing and is easily 
removable. 


The large removable rear cap of the housing per- 
mits convenient inspection and adjustment from the 
rear. 


The quiet running and high efficiency of Timken 
gears is partly due to this unit construction—proper 
relation of all parts is assured before the axle is as- 
sembled. 


It is partly due to the grinding of the gears by a 
special Timken-built machine—the one gear-grinding 
machine made that corrects all the microscopic in- 
accuracies left by even the finest gear cutters. 

It is lastly and largely due to the Perfect Service given 
by Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 

The Power-Transmitting- Unit is carried by these 
bearings. 


They keep shafts in line and gears accurately in 
mesh, saving power and insuring quiet running. 


They do this because of three great principles of 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearing construction. 

1. A greater load capacity than balls because they carry the 
load along their whole length instead of on points only. 

2. Greater ability to meet force from the end as well as the 
side—because the rollers are tapered. 

3. Perfect adjustability for wear—due to the tapered con- 
struction. 


i THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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Above is a picture of a Timken-Detroit 
Rear Axle, showing the position of the Power- 
Transmitting Unit illustrated in detail below. 










By removing these 
nuts, the rcar cap 
can be taken off, for 
inspection and adjust- 
ment of the bearings. 


ee a 


The Timken Bearings 
on the differential carry 
the load, meet the end- 
thrust and keep the 
gears in mesh, 


To all other operations mak- 
ing for smooth, quiet running 
Timken adds one more —the 
gears are ground in special 
machines. 


In the Timken Rear 
Axle, the scie function 
of the shafts is to drive 
the wheels—all weigh 
is carried by the hous- 
ing. 


By loosening these 
boJts, the entire unit 
can be removed from 
the front of the axle- 
housing. 


Timken Bearings meet 
the tremendous = end- 
thrust of the bevel gear 
and keep the gears 
accurately enmeshed. 





= 
Good Axle Construction Demands Human 
Integrity and Efficiency 

It isn’t merely one, or even all of its notable features that makes 
the Timken-Detroit Rear Axle. 

It’s really the human equation back of the whole. 

An organization that began before the motor-car industry was 
dreamed of. 

That for years has been devoted exclusively to building motor-car 
axles—and to nothing else. 

Whose product represents the whole sum—not a part—of motor- 
car axle knowledge and experience: American and European. 

The Timken story requires many chapters—this advertisement is 
only one. 

Look for the others and read them—they will give you a new un- 
derstanding of the modern motor-car. 

You can get the whole story of axle and bearing importance and 
construction by writing to either address below for the Timken 
Primers, C-9 “On the Care and Character of Bearings,”’ and C 10 
“On the Anatomy of Automobile Axles.” 


We 
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sarees ares ; Be a Let 


Can you feel that way about your lettersP Do they 
impress a man, at a glance, as worth reading? Unread 
letters bring no orders. Make your letters seem as im- 

portant as they ares: The right kind of stationery -will 
do it—a handsome Jetterheading ona a substantial paper, 
Construction. Bond. 


Construction Bond is a | product of modern economies in both manu- 
facture and distribution. It is sold in large quantities direet- ‘tq'respon- 
sible printers and lithographers i in the 160 principal cities of the 
United States. It carries no jobber’s profit, no expense of handling 
small lots, no losses on questionable accounts. You can secure 
Construction Bond only through the bes < equipped and most com- 
petent manufacturing stationers in America. The result for you is 
always fine business stationery on a paper of manifest quality and 
character, all at a moderate, usable price. 


As possible suggestions for the improvement of your stationery, let 
us send you free of charge our collection of 25 handsome specimeo 
letterheads on Construction Bond showing its nize colors and fou 
finishes, with envelopes to match. We will also tell you the firms 
in your locality who. can supply Construction Bond. Please write 
us on your business stationery. 


W. E. Wroe & Co. 1012 South Michigan’ Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


/mpressive Stationery at a Usable Price 








Fresh Air Without a Draught 


by means of a 


Gem Ventilator 





Pat, Mar. 1, 1910 _ 


ADJUSTABLE 
EFFICIENT 
DURABLE 


A properly ventilated: room is the best safeguard 
of your health. A Gem Ventilator will give you plenty of fresh air, yet prevents 
draughts; keeps out rain, snow and dust, nothing enters but fresh air. Needed in 
every room occupied by human beings. For sale at hardware or department stores. 


GEM VENTI_ATOR CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


pe ciene, decide question: the correct 
words, the Fan & ‘Wagnalls Si oe is roe 
ae gap 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“L. C. H.,” Cleveland, O.—‘ Kindly advise 
which is proper, and why? (1) February Twenty, 
Nineteen Twelve; (2) RS. ee Nine- 


teen Twelve; (3) February 20th, 1912; (4) Feb- 
ruary 20, 1912. Also, in fa ea prose when 
referring to date and year, is it p to write 


roper 
February 12th, 1912, or Pebroary 12. 1912?”’ 


It is in formal and ceremonial statement, in- 
cluding (if one chooses) private correspondence, 
that the day of month and the year are exprest in 
words instead of figures. In business and in most 
men’s private correspondence, ‘‘February 20, 
1912” (or “February 20th’’) is the form used. 
But here and there a business firm adopts the cere- 
monial style in its correspondence and circulars, 
much as it clothes certain of its employees in 
uniforms. 


“Ww.F. W.,” Lavenham, Man.—‘‘(1) Please state 
if the word ‘as is correct. y used in the following 
sentence: ‘I don’t know as it makes much differ- 
ence.’ (2) Is the word rs wo singular or plural? 
(3) It is correct to sa ere is a sum of five 
dollars coming to me,’ but if the words ‘a sum of’ 
are omitted should it, be ‘There is (or are) five 
dollars coming to me’ 

(1) The correct form is, “‘I don’t know that it 
makes much difference’’; as, for that, is colloquial, 
if not worse. (2) People is a collective noun, and 
is treated as singular or plural according to the 
intention of the speaker or writer to suggest the 
idea of the people acting or considered as one 
body, or acting or considered individually. (3) 
By “‘five dollars’’ one may mean ‘‘the sum of five 
dollars,’’ and should then use a singular verb. 
One may say ‘‘a hundred dollars is enough’’; but 
hardly, ‘‘a hundred men is enough.”’ In the 
latter case, the number of individuals suggested is 
what gives meaning to the statement. 


“A. O. C.,"’ Toledo, O.—“‘ Please give rule gov- 
erning the use of past perfect infinitive and past 
perfect present participle, as in ‘We do not re- 
member to have received’; *; ‘We do not remember 
having received.’ 

After the verb remember, an infinitive is used if 
the action designated by it is to come in the future; 
a verbal (or participial) noun, if the action belongs 
to the past. ‘‘ Remember to do this [to-morrow];”’ 
“T remember having done it (or doing it) [yes- 
terday].”” 


“Ww. S. R.,"" Demorest, Ga.—‘In giving an 
oral solution of 12 divided by 4=3, is it correct to 
say ‘four divided into twelve ‘equals three’? 
(2) Is the expression how often correctly used in 
the following problem: ‘If a wheel is three feet in 
diameter how often will it turn in going one mile’?”’ 

(1) There is authority for using the expression 
“to divide 4 into 12’’ when one means “to divide 
12 by 4.”” (2) ‘*How many times”’ is the proper 
phrase. 


“C.D. ..B.,”: Troy Y.—‘ Which is correct: 
* Agreeable (or, Pena Rah with your ae we 
quote A and B $16 per hundred pieces’? 

“ Agreeably with your request’’ is the correct 
form. 

“7. Z. H.,” Spring Arbor, Mich. —" Kindly let 
me know what literary works come under ‘ classical 
fiction.’”’ 

“Classical fiction,’’ as you use the term, means 
“fiction which, because of its rank as a work of 
literary art, has been given a permanent place in 
literature.” 

“A. B.M.,”’ New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Which is cor- 
rect: ‘When a stock is selling so low as $5 per 
share,’ or ‘When a stock is selling as low as $5 per 
share’?”’ 

The expression ‘‘as low as” should be used; 
after a negative, ‘‘so ... as.’ One would say, 
“not so low as.” 

“D. M. C.,’”’ Newport, N. H.—‘‘ Kindly state 
when it, is proper and grammatical to use the word 
‘says.’ 

When the subject is any word for which he, she 
or it could be substituted; that is, when the verb 
isin the third person, singular number. The use of 
the form says implies that the passage calls for the 
indicative mode and present tense of the verb. 
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Gift Suggestion! 

On your Christmas 

List, put Him down 

for a Gillette Safety 
Razor. 





(7 * him a Gillette Safety 
Razor or Combination set. 
Buy where the assortment is 
good and make your selection early. 

Your dealer will tell you that asa 
gift for men the Gillette Safety Razor is 
now the most popular single specialty 
in the world. 













Gillette Safety Razor Company ==. 26 West Second Street, BOSTON 





$5 to $50 


Silver or Gold Plated in Morocco 
or Pig Skin Cases, Pocket Editions 
in Fancy Metal Cases—Gold, Silver, 
Nickel, or Gunmetal, a Great 
Variety of patterns—Tourists’ and 
Travelers’ Sets, with Soap, Brush, 
and Toilet Articles. 





The Gilletteis practical—something 
a man uses every day. He will thank 
you for the gift and praise the good 
sense that prompted it. 

Standard set, $5—Combination and 
Travelers’ sets, $6 to $50. 

For a small gift there is nothing 
more acceptable than a packet of Gil- 
lette Blades at 50 cents or $1.00. 
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“‘Most Miles for the Least Money” 


The real value of your Traveling Equipment 
is measured in two ways: 

It is measured in the number of miles of 
honest travel you receive per dollar expended. 
It is also measured by the feeling of satisfac- 
tion and refinement you receive from its 
ownership. 





BUY 


NDESTRUCT[] 


BAGGAGE 


" Indestructo on your baggage signalizes not hundred miles—and his trunk is still in per- 
only a handsome and dignified appearance, fect condition. 
but a built-in guarantee of endurance that 
will protect you for a lifetime of service. 
**T believe that half the pleasure of travel- 
ing is the feeling of pride and security in 3 : : 
owning an Indestructo Trunk,’’ says one Whether you travel little or much—you 





Safe—Insured—Dignified—Properly Priced 
—a combination that is found only under 
the Indestructo trade mark. 


prominent Globe-Trotter. should have an Indestructo. 
That man invested $25 in an Indestructo Do not wait until the old trunk goes to 
De Luxe Trunk. pieces and leaves you baggageless. 


In four years he traveled 105,000 miles at Investigate today the trunk that protects 
a cost of 1-40 of acent per mile—2%c per you against loss. 


Write today for our complete Travel Book and the name of your dealer 


National Veneer Products Company 
811 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Indiana 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 795) 


served better of fate than to be forced, as 
now, either to sink back into an even worse 
serfdom or to be hunted down and mur- 
dered as ‘revolutionary dregs.’ British 
and Russian statesmen may be proud of 
their work in Persia; it is doubtful whether 
any one else is. 

‘Kipling has intimated that you can not 
hustle the East. This includes a warning 
and a reflection. Western men and West- 
ern ideals can hustle the East, provided 
the Orientals realize that they are being 
carried along lines reasonabl. neficial to 
themselves. Asa matter of fact, the moral 
appeal and the appeal of race-pride and 
patriotism are as strong in the East as in 
the West, tho it does not lie so near the 
surface; and naturally the Oriental dis- 
plays no great desire to be hustled when 
it is along lines beneficial only to the 
Westerner. 

‘*Persia’s sole chance for self-redemption 
lay with the reform of her broken finances, 
It might have been possible in the past to 
create a strong central government, without 


of the old Shahs succeeded in maintaining 
a strong control throughout the Empire— 
but in recent years the time had gone by 
when Persia could be put in order except 
through an efficient handling of her taxa- 
tion and other financial problems. The 
Persians themselves realized this, and with 
the exception of the corrupt grandees and 
dishonest public servants, all desired that 
we should succeed. Russia became aware 
of this feeling, and unwittingly paid us the 
compliment of fearing that we should succeed 
in our task. That she never intended to 
allow; the rest of the controversy was 
detail.”’ 

While this is an outline of the political 
and financial experiences of Mr. Shuster, 
we should not be doing his book justice 
unless we pointed out the entertaining per- 
sonal meetings and conversations which he 
had with the leading statesmen who were 
then on the stage in Persia. The volume is 
richly illustrated with portraits and pic- 
tures of various scenes which he passed 
through in his brilliant career of a few 
months’ duration. No one can read this 
book without being convinced that this 
brave and able American would have been 
quite capable of readjusting the affairs of 
Persia if he had not been hindered by the 
jealousy of the various legations, yho saw 
in him a man who eared for something else 
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Insist Emery The Shirt 
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books. After the 
Binder Clip is 
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Send 50¢ for dozen prepaid. Money back if not suited. ah Write for Style Book. 
AT ALL ALL STATIONERS “W.-M. Steppacher & Bro. 
Philadelphia 
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besides the fulfilment of social engage- 
ments and who had a soul above bridge 
and lawn-tennis. In fact, he was too 
much of an idealist to succeed in an Oriental 
atmosphere—an atmosphere polluted by 
the intrigues and backbitings, the espionage 
and the unscrupulous perversity of those 
who were pulling the strings. 


. HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Duchesne, Louis. Early History of the Chris- 
tian Church, From its Foundation to the end of 
the Third Century. 8vo, pp. 428. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 net. 

This concise werk of the great French 
ecclesiastical scholar and ‘historian has 
passed through many edjtions, and is now 
to be accepted as an authoritative ucter- 
ance upon the condition of Christianity in 
the Mediterranean basin from the earliest 
days of the Antonine age. The profound 
learning, liberality, and devotional spirit of 
the author contribute to make the work 
illuminating and satisfactory. The views 
put forth are as clear and rational as those 
jof Harnack, but are broader and perhaps 
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more sympathetic. The spirit of Abbé 
Duchesne in dealing with a period which 
was more or less under the shadow of twi- 
light, is best exprest in his own words: 

“We have recoiled from the world 
theories emanating from Tibingen, tho 
others have taken their place, the human 
brain being always fertile in strange inven- 
tions. But there is a middle position, rep- 
resented by the judgment of serious, right- 
minded men, which commends itself to the 
common-sense public. I need not say that 
I believe that position to be mine; I may. 
deceive myself. But the folly of some of 
the theories is as repugnant to me as the 
foolishness of some of the legends. I 
think even if I had to choose I should 
prefer the legends, for in them at least 
there is always some poetry, and some- 
thing of the soul of a people.” 


These are wise and potent words as ut- 
tered by a scholar and ecclesiastic of the 
first order, and they are quite borne out by 
the Abbé’s treatment of the thorny ques- 
tions he has to handle. We must, indeed, 
look upon this treatise as a classic. Itisa 
safe guide to students of any Christian de- 
nomination who wish to have positive 
notions as to the development of the early 
Church. 

Butz, George S. The Rise of the Modern 

Spirit in Europe. 12mo, pp. 293. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1.25 net. ' 
: The chapter in history treated in these 
lectures, delivered at the Theological Sem- 
inary of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, being ‘‘The Swander Me- 
morial Lectures,”’ has been dealt with time 
after time. But Dr. Butz shows such wide 
reading and clear exposition as make his 
popular treatment of the age preceding the 
revival of learning, and the consequences 
of that revival, attractive and interesting. 
His bibliography to the first six chapters of 
the book is rich and alluring, but we de- 
siderate an index. 

De Meneval, Baron. The Empress Josephine. 


IWustrated. 8vo, pp. xv-283. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. .50 net. 


The discovery of numerous unpublished 
letters and other results of private research 
are the reasons assigned for this new vol- 
ume on Napoleon’ first wife. Taking’ the 
contents as a whole, it is a clear vindica- 
tion of the character of that winner of 
hearts. At no time was she ever disloyal 
to the modern Prometheus, and this is say- 
ing quite a good deal when we remember 
the divorce and the Elba episodes. About 
the severest. thing that can be charged 
against Josephine, according to this author, 
was prodigality.. It is a readable and in- 
teresting book, and the translation is well 
done. 

Adcock, A. St. John. Famous Houses and 
Literary Shrines of London. 8vo, pp. 356. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.50 net. 

This interesting and convenient com- 
Dilation is the work of two brothers. 
Frederick Adcock, the artist, has supplied 
the pictures representing the houses where 
the several celebrities of whom his brother 
writes resided or stayed for a time. Be- 
sides the architectural drawings, which are 
aecurate and clear, if slightly mechanical 
in execution, there are sixteen portraits, 
the frontispiece being a spirited print of 
Dr. Johnson walking briskly, probably 
down Fleet Street, and talking with up- 
lifted hand. The great lexicographer is 
more commonly represented as reclining 
in his chair. The present portrait is 
Much more adequate as a likeness of one 
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“What do you really want — 
from an Automobile?” 


Reliability under all circumstances, endurance, freedom from 
mechanical troubles and tire annoyance, ease of operation and— 
last and least—speed; that about covers it. 


The “Electric” stands to-day at the head of motor-driven vehicles, 
for either business or pleasure purposes, and you get every 
reasonable requirement from an “Electric.” 


If it is equipped with one of 


The *¢ Exide’’ Batteries 


You get all the miles you want in a day’s run without recharg- 
ing, as well as long life. You are always assured that you'll 
get where you want to go and back again on time and you 
need not worry about hills or weather. 


Each of the ‘ Exide’’ batteries —the ‘‘ fronclad-Exide’’, the 
** Exide’, the ‘‘ HypcapsExide’’ and the ‘‘ Thin-Exide ’’—was 
developed to meet certain demands of electric vehicles. To-day 
they are being used and endorsed by twenty-three prominent 
electric vehicle manufacturers—strongly conclusive evidence 
that these batteries are right. 


Any battery help or information will be promptly furnished 
by addressing the nearest sales office. 


‘THEELECTRIC STORAGEBATTERY CO., 


New York Boston Chicago St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta Denver 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Portland, Ore. - Toronto 
863 ‘* Exide ’’ Distributors. 9 ‘* Exide ’” Depots. ** <ide’’ Inspection Corps. 
Use the ‘‘Exide’’ Battery for Gas Car Lighting, Starting or Ignition. 








In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage in Coldest Weather 
a CLARK HEATER will always Keep You Warm 


They have been on the market over ten years and 
have pleased every purchaser. We guarantee that |} 
t ou will be well satisfied or money refunded. | 
to $10 each. Most of them have attractive carpet | They fit in at the feet, occupy little space and are 
covers with asbestos lining. just the thing for real comfort. 


Don’t Shiver and be Uncomfortable 


when one of these heaters will keep you warm, cosy and com- 
fortable on every business or pleasure trip in cold weather. 
Ask your dealer for a Clark Heater —the only kind that will 
last indefinitely, never get out of order, and heat as much or as 
little as you want. Insist on the Clark. Write for complete 
free catalog—a postal will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
88 La Salle Avenue - - -« «+ CHICAGO 










It is neat, compact, attractive and unbreakable ; 
supplies the heat without flame, smoke or smell. 
We make preety styles of these heaters from 90c 
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Don’t 
Blame the 
Stenographer 


CARBON PAPER 


If the copies of your letters 
are smudgy or illegible, it is 
probably your own fault, in 
risking the permanency of 
your records to save a few 
dimes a year on carbon paper. 
You shouldn’ t expect the car- 
bon paper that “‘saves’’ your 
pennies on first cost to make 
morethana few perfect copies. 
Most of its surface comes off 
the first few times it is used, 
and after that the copies are 
faint and uneven. 

The remarkable durability 
of MultiKopy—onesheet mak- 
ing 100 clear, indelible copies 
before its usefulness is ended 
—is due to its wonderful 
chemical composition and 
smoothness of surface. These 
insure impressions of even 
sharpness, the hundredth copy 
having every letter on the 
page legible. 

Regular finish MultiKopy will 
make 20 clean, legible copies at 
one writing. 

Copies made with black or blue 
MultiKopy zever fade, insuring 
absolute permanency to your files. 
Don’t waste any more time and 
energy on inferior carbon papers. 


Send Today for FREE Sheet 
of MaltiKopy 

and prove to yourself it is the one 

efficient carbon paper. 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
are guaranteed to make 
75,000 impressions of the 
letters “a” and “‘e” with- 
out clogging the type soas 

a to show on the paper. 

F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 

334 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 

Address all letters to the Home Office 
Sales Offices: 

New York - - - - - - 396-8 Broadway 

Chicago - - - 222 W. Madison Street 

Philadelphia - - - 908 Walnut Street 

Pittsburgh - - - 829-830 Park Building 
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who could undergo Cyclopean labors. Of 
course the book begins with Shakespeare, 
altho the London he knew has vanished 
long ago; but we have Pope’s one-time 
home, near where stood the town house of 
his patron, Henry St. John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke. Then we come to Hogarth’s 
house at Chiswick, with its famous bow 
windows, in whose light H. E.-Carey was 
to translate the Divina Commedia. Gains- 
borough, West, Goldsmith, Reynolds, and 
Blake all have their abodes described and 
depicted, until we come to the modern Vic- 
torians, Thackeray, Dickens and Carlyle. 
This is a good specimen of .book-making. 
The writer has largely drawn upon or quo- 
ted contemporary diaries, memoirs, letters, 
and journals. The result is a series of 
pleasant and chatty lucubrations which 
all who have visited, or intend to visit, 
London will find of value and interest. 

Zwingli,|Huldreich. The Reformer of German 
Switzerland. The Latin Works and the Cor- 
respondence of, Together with Selections from 
his German Works. Edited by Samuel Macauley 


Jackson. 8vo, pp. xv-292. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2 net. 


It is indeed .high time for an English 
translation of Zwingli to appear. It could 
not have been begun under more favorable 
auspices than those of Dr. Jackson (whose 
death recently has been much lamented), 
author of one of the best lives of Zwingli in 
English, and editor of ‘Selections from 
Zwingli,’’ published a few years ago. This 
volume, and those yet to come, are based 
on the fourth edition—that of Egli and 
Finsler—of Zwingli’s works now appearing 
in ‘Corpus Reformatorum,” from the Ger- 
man press, next to Melanchthon and Cal- 
vin in the series, and to comprize several 
volumes. There will be included all the 
Latin Treatises, all letters by or to Zwingli, 
material from his German writings includ- 
ing the First and Second Disputations, 
but probably not Commentaries on the 
Bible. 

This volume covers the period 1510- 
1522. It is prefaced by an original life of 
Zwingli by Myconius, written in Latin in 
1532 and the first life ever written. It con- 
tains poems and disputations, advice con- 
cerning reconciliation of the claims of the 
Pope and the peaceful development of re- 
ligion, arguments elaborated with extreme 
care concerning the use of foods, and con- 
cerning the ease of priests who begged 
release from the requirements of celibacy 
on the ground that celibacy was impossible, 
coupled with some very frank admissions, an 
appeal to thc Swiss Diet to free themselves 
from foreign lords whether pope or other 
powers, and several other documents which 
reveal Zwingli as a lover of the classics, of 
fair play, and of freedom. One sees here 
wherein lay the secret of Zwingli’s leader- 
ship of men, also the beginnings of the up- 
rising which was destined to recognize 
Zwingli as the prime mover of the Refor- 
mation in Switzerland. The translation 
has been done by competent hands. Seven 
hundred and fifty copies of the volume 
have been printed and the type destroyed, 

\.. son, G. L. De St. M._ A Polish Exile with 


Napo.eon 8vo, pp. 304. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $3.50. 


Charles Frédéric Jules Piontkowski was 
born in 1786 at Bladowek in the province 
of Warsaw. Between the years 1809 and 
1813 he saw service in the Polish cavalry. 
He fought under Napoleon, and followed 
his idol to Elba. After the Hundred Days, 
Piontkowski became a private in the Im- 
perial Guard, and acted as escort to the 























Mud, Snow, Slush— 


this means that your tires are practically 
running in water—moisture is constantly 
soaking into the tire fabric through the 
cuts in the outside, rubber coating, rot- 
ting the tire, shortening its life and inviting 
blow-outs and rim-cuts. 
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Waterproofs and Protects 


A liquid, unvulcanized rubber compound with 
a base of pure gum; thoroughly waterproofs 
the fabric, protects and preserves the whole 
tire—the liquid tire insurance against oil, 
moisture and air. Makes tires look like new, 


Tirenew Before Storing— 


don’t store your car without first Tirenewing 
the tires INSIDE AND OuT—it will prevent 
storage deterioration. Then when you Do put 
the car in commission again your tires will be 
in shape to resist oil and moisture, 


Many Garages 


do Tirenewing—ask yours, 
A Trial Can—Send 25c in stamps for a triai can— 
contains enough to Tirenew one tire. Give dealer’s 
name and state which color you 
want—tire gray or pure white. 


National Rubber Co. 
4410 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Buy by the Box—Buy a box 
of 34-gallons — convenient and 
economical. If your dealer can’t 
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& VILLAGE VIEW APPLES 
WINESAPS -ALBEMARL 


E PIPPINS-BLACK TWIGS 


Remember the old 
farm apples—right off 
Me the trees—with a luscious flavor? 
©» 7 That’s VILLAGE VIEW APPLES 
Ey grown in the crisp, balmy mountain 
air of Virginia. The peculiar soil here 

gives them their luscious flavor. Ripened 

on the trees, packed in strong cushioned 
gw boxes andshipped direct to you from the or 
4 chards—no cold storage—no middleman’s profit. 


j 100 Choice Apples $4.00 
Winesaps, Albemarle Pippins, a Black Twigs 
_One variety to —no assortments 

This is a rare treat we offer you. We pack 
apples that are absolutely perfect and deliver 
them to your home for less than you pay for 

the cold storage kind. 
Our output is limited—order to-day. Remit 
check or money crder. We prepay express east 
of the Mississippi. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Reference: Peoples National Bank, Lyneh- 
burg, Va. Write your name, postoffice 
and express office plainly. Address 
VILLAGE VIEW ORCHARDS 
Box 10, Lovingston, Va. 
T.M. Horsley Owner 8 
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doubt,” says Mr. Watson, ‘{‘that Piont- 
kowski, tho not intellectual, was in edu- 
cational equipment far above the average 
Elban trooper.’’ During the Hundred 
Days he attended all the reviews held by 
Napoleon in preparation for his last cam- 
paign, and was appointed a lieutenant 
of cavalry and assigned to the Second 
Lancers. With these he took part in the 
fighting in Belgium including Waterloo. 
‘‘He may have been one of the Polish Light 
Horse who speared Sir William Ponsonby 
to death at Waterloo.” 

When the Emperor sailed on the Beller- 
ophon to his enforced residence at St. 
Helena, the young Polish lieutenant (sub- 
sequently captain) besought with tears that 
he might follow the man he worshiped, 
and was allowed to do so in the store-ship 
Cormorant, by order of the British Navy 
Board. He arrived in James’ Bay Decem- 
ber 29, 1915, and next day presented him- 
self at Longwood. He gives a dreary 
account of the bitterness and division 
existing in the household of the Imperial 
prisoner. He found Miss Robinson, the 
daughter of ‘‘a strange insular being.” 
Napoleon took a fancy to this child of old 
Robinson and ‘‘honored her cottage with 
visits.” 

In this book Mr. Watson has rescued 
from oblivion a name which is not found 
in the encyclopedias, not even in ‘ La- 
rousse.”” But Piontkowski is mentioned 
in many memoirs and in many documents 
from the Hudson Lowe papers, the colonial 
office records, the Wilson manuscripts, and 
the correspondence of Capel Loft, an Eng- 
lish army man,who was a worshiper of the 
“Corsican tyrant.’’ These, as well as 
French and Genevan archives, hitherto 
unpublished, furnished for the industry 
and taste of Mr. Watson ample material 
out of which to cast light upon the char- 
acter and career of the Polish soldier whom 
Lord Rosebery has styled ‘‘The Man of 
Mystery.” There are four illustrations 
and an index. 

Blount, James H. The American Occupation 


of the Philippines. 8vo, pp. 664. New York: G 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $4. 


Even the best, and apparently most far- 
seeing, statesmen may at times deliberately 
hold and state opinions which are destined 
to be disproved by fact. It was the saying 
of Grover Cleveland that ‘‘ the government 


of remote and alien people should have no_ 


permanent place in the purposes of our 
national life.”’ 
ernor of the Philippines, he held and exprest 
views diametrically opposed to this, and 
approved of ‘‘the intention of the United 
States to hold the Islands indefinitely.’ 

The sequel shows that he was right. 
The Filipino, according to Admiral Dewey, 
ean produce a much better government 
than the Cubans. ‘‘The one great differ- 
ence between Cuba and the Philippines,”’ 
says Judge Blount, ‘‘is that the latter 
country has no race-cancer sapping its 
self-reliance.’”” The Philippine people are 
absolutely of one race, one color, and of 
one previous condition. 

From this it may be guessed what views 
this author holds on the subject of Philip- 
pine independence. He thinks that, if a 
government were set up by a group of 
Americans and left for the Filipinos to run, 
all would be right. He condemns the Mc- 
Kinley doctrine as “grossly patronizing be- 
hevolent assimilation ”’ of a people ‘‘ whose 
friendship we have cultivated with the 


When Mr. Taft was Gov-| 
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YOUR ELECTRIC 


At Your Call on * Moment’s Notice 


and Dependable Every Minute is the 


OUR electric is 
always ready. It 
can be waiting at 
your door all day for that 
moment when you decide 
to make a shopping trip 
—or a call—or take an 
airing in the suburbs. 
So you won't have to 
think of your motor after 
you buy your car, it is well 


Electric Vehicle Equipped with the 
Westinghouse Motor 


to specify Westinghouse 
Motor equipment when 
you order it. This equip- 
ment has all the newest 
approved features of 
electric vehicle motor con- 
struction. The use of it 
gives the longest possible 
life to your batteries, and 
the motor applies power 
with the utmost efficiency. 


Those electric delivery wagons and trucks equipped with 
Westinghouse Motors are making a record among mer- 


chants and manufacturers for their reliability and efficiency 


wherever used. 





We will be glad to give ‘you any special information 
about electric vehicles for any purpose upon request. The 


names of all electrics equipped with Westinghouse Motors 


may be had for a post card. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. MD, East Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Dipping gives absolute protection — where rain gets 
through between and under shingles, as well as to the outer 
surfaces. Whether applied by brushing or dipping, 


Dexter Brothers 
English Shingle Stains 


are better than paint. They protect the shingles with pre- 
servative, waterproofing oils, yet retain the natural tex- 
ture and beauty of the wood. The pure English ground 
colors cannot fade. 

Write for stained miniature shingles and Booklet A 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 117 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Branches: 1133 B’dway,New York; 218 Race St., Phila., Pa. 

Also makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 

AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co. smog of, F.H. 
Donald, Grand Rapids; F.T. Crowe 0., 
Spokane, and Portland, Ore.; 
Sherman Kimball, San Francisco; A. R. Hale, 826 
Perdido St., New Orleans; R. McC. 


. Bullington 
Richmond, Va.; Hoffschlager & Co., Honolulu, 
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F only a single Angelus existed and 
no other could be built, the man who 
owned that one might take it from 

city to city throughout the world and 

people would flock to hear him play it. 
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The fact that the Angelus is within the reach 
of all, that musically untrained men, women and 
children are playing it the world over, is all that 
prevents its being the musical wonder of the 
century. 


$7 
sean. 


Have you ever thought what it would really 
mean to throw your whole soul into the music 
you love? 


You can do that with the Angelus because it 
is the only player-piano which withholds noth- 
ing from the player-pianist in the way of expres- 
sion control. 


True—you do not strike the notes with your fingers, 
but—with the almost telepathic Phrasing Lever—quicken- 
ing or retarding tempo as you will;—with the Diaphragm 
Pneumatics duplicating the impulse of the human fingers 
on the keys;—with the Melody Buttons controlling bass 
and treble separately ;—with the Melodant to bring out the 
melody and the Graduating Accompaniment to swell or 
diminish the accompanying notes—you have at your com- 
mand the means to give an artistic rendition of any compo- 
sition you choose to play. 





The Artistyle Music Roll—by means of one single line, 
teaches you the expression with whi © compo- 
sition should be pr ee while you are playing it. 


The Voltem Record Roll enables you to obtain an 
exact repetition of the playing of the famous pianist 
who made its master oe 


Knabe-Angelus Emerson-Angelus Angelus Piano 
Grand and Upright. Grand and Upright. An upright piano 
The celebrated Knabe The sweet-toned Emer built expressly for 


piano and the Angelus. son piano and Angelus. the Angelus. 


In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Pioneers in the Player-Piano Industry Agencies All Over the World 
233 Regent Street, LONDON MERIDEN, Conn. 
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Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with mohair 
tieece linings $4.50. For comfort, appearance and dur- 
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illustrated catalog gives measure directions and a 
whole lot of other information about custom ogee | 
of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe an 
rug making; taxidermy and head mounting; also_prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 
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Gatling gun and the gallows, and watered 
with tariff and other legislation enacted 
without knowledge and without shame.”’ 

He condemns in a lively manner America’s. 
conquest in Asia, and remarks we should 
stop running a kindergarten for adults in 
Asia, and get back to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and so on. These reflections follow 
on a careful and detailed account of the 
occupation of the Philippines, including 
that decisive event, the capture of Agui- 
naldo. Thenarrative is lively and graphic, 
and the whole work a piece of historie 
writing which reflects credit on its author. 


Boutroux, Emile. Historical Studies in Phie 
losophy. 8vo, pp. xi-336. New York: Macmillan 
Company. $2.50 net. 

These studies, independent of one an- 
other, written mainly at the invitation of 
pupils or colleagues, by a member of the 
Institute and Professor in the University 
of Paris, are devoted to Socrates, Aristotle, 
Jacob Boehme, Descartes, and - Kant. 
They aim not so much to trace either the 
historical antecedents or the outcome in 
later thinking of these philosophies as to 
explain these, so far as one may, as the 
author himself would do, in his spirit, and 
to some degree in his style. The point of 
view in the interpretation of Socrates is 
the human-ethical, and in the unfolding of 
this a running polemic is directed against 
those who find the secret of Socrates else- 
where. The exposition of Aristotle’s en- 
eyclopedic philosophy is wrought out con 
amore, and is comprehensive, lucid, bal- 
anced, studded with rare flashes of insight 
and happy characterization. Never have 
the introspective thought, the obscure and 
difficult writings of the mystic theosophist 
Boehme been made more luminous and 
impressive than here. He is shown to be 
the real forerunner of the characteristic 
Teutonic thinkers. The chapter on Des- 
cartes is a continuously brilliant and palpi- 
tating exposition. However thorough may 
be one’s knowledge of Kant, he rises from 
this elucidation of his system of thought 
with a heightened sense of the clear vision, 
the vast range, the consistent, even-revolu- 
tionary, point of view, the rational idealism, 
the cogent logic, and the inexhaustible 
fertility of the philosopher of Koenigsberg. 
Each article would furnish a noble intro- 
duction to a definitive edition of the re- 
spective thinker’s works. One lays down 
the book with the intention of taking it up 
again and again, that one may repeatedly 
see things from the ‘standpoint of one or 
another of these philosophers, and so have 
the satisfaction of ‘‘following him along 
the winding by-paths of meditation, sharing 
in his emotion as a philosopher, and, along 
with him, enjoying that harmony wherein 
his intelligence has found repose.” 


THE PHILIPSE MANOR HALL 


Hall, Edward Hagaman. The Philipse Manor 
Hall in Yonkers, N.Y. The Site, the Building, 
and its Occupants. New York: American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society, Tribune Building. 75c. 

Dr. Hall’s many years of industrious de- 
votion to the interests of the Scenic Society 
have well equipped him for the work of 
writing this monograph. The Manor Hall 
of Yonkers, which recently became, through 
the munificence of one of the citizens of 
that cit, a public museum, and Fraunces’ 
Tavern in Wall Street, are probably the 
two most interesting buildings in New York 
State—if not in the Eastern States, out- 
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side of Boston. Architecturally, it is a 
beautiful survival from the Colonial period, 
but its social interest, as the scene of aris- 
tocratic life for a long period, and its poli- 
tical interest because of its association 
with eminent men having Washington at 
their head, give it rare distinction as an 
historical monument. 

Dr. Hall has really shown extraordinary 
industry and thoroughness in getting at 
the first sources. Any one who under- 
stands what are the talents required for 
suecessful pursuit in a subject like this will 
accord him, his labors and their outcome, 
high credit. His researches have not only 
brought out a considerable array of new 
material, but they have added very no- 
tably to the interest which this splendid 
Colonial building should have, and will 
now have anew, for patriotic Americans. 

Dr. Hall’s researches have added nothing 
more interesting than what he has to say 
of the Philipse family, and especially of 
Mary Philipse, whose hand Washington is 
believed to have sought in marriage. 
Mary Philipse became the wife of Col. 
Roger Morris, of the British army. It 
was they who built the Morris House in 
New York City, that still-surviving home 
so often called, with less propriety, the 
Jumel House. After the Revolution, they 
as Loyalists, returned to England, and 
spent the remainder of their days there. 
An anecdote has come down to our day of 
an American who in England once met a 
daughter of Mary Philipse Morris, and 
casually remarked to her, ‘‘ What a famous 
woman in American history your mother 
would be had she married Washington.” 
The high-spirited Englishwoman’s reply 
was: ‘‘ You forget, my friend, that my 
mother was a woman of firm and intrepid 
character. Had she married Washington 
she never would have allowed him to be- 
come a rebel,” 


AS TO THE BRONTE FAMILY 


Sinclair, May. The Three Brontés. Pp. 289. 
a and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Miss Sinclair has added another volume 
to the already extensive appreciations of 
the Bronté genius. Finding the facts al- 
ready faithfully given in former articles, 
she proceeds to ‘‘fall back on the humble 
day labor of clearing away some of the 
rubbish that has gathered round them.” 
She sees the Bronté family through colored 
glasses which allow no faults, no failures, 
and no weakness except the physical weak- 
ness that was their heritage from childhood, 
but which only served to magnify the 
mentality that marked them all. After a 
description of their home life at Haworth, 
and an attempt to make you feel the power- 
ful personality of the wonderful sisters, 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, she discusses 
their books, their poems, and every evi- 
dence of their genius, and uses generous 
and illuminating quotations. The unsub- 
stantiated claim that Branwell’s guilty love 
was returned by Mrs. Robinson the author 
finds of little value, ascribing the claim to 
the wild ravings of an opium-eater. She 
also derides the idea that Charlotte re- 
turned to Brussels out of love for M. 
Heger, rather than from natural longing 
for further instruction. Her arguments 
are convincingly presented. One thing the 
reader questions is the necessity for making 
the Bronté books autobiographical and 
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ai EN they have only 


the sweet, natural, 

delicate, fresh egg 
taste, the same as when 
boiled or poached; they 
are as good to look at as 
to eat—no burnt edges or 
black specks; and they 
are easier than ever to 
digest. 





Use Crisco the next time you 
fry eggs, and you will be so 
agreeably surprised that you 
will be eager to try it for other 
foods. 











You don’t 
know how 
delicious 
fried eggs 
can be until 
you cook 
them in 





RISCO 


- for Shortening 

Cake Making, 
No matter where else you use 
it, you will secure remarkable 
results, for Crisco embodies a// 
the qualities which a cooking 
product should have to be 
equally satisfactory for frying, 
for shortening, and for cake and 
bread making. s 


Crisco is purely vegetable, ab- 
solutely clean in origin and man- 
ufacture. It stands a very high 
temperature without burning. 
It is sweet, delicate, delicious 
and wholesome. 


It is for these reasons that you 
can use it for frying doughnuts, 
croquettes, etc., for shortening 
pastry and for making cake, and 
secure as remarkable results as 
when frying eggs. 


Get a package of Crisco from 
your grocer and send for this 


Crisco Cook Book 


It tells why Crisco makes foods more 
palatable and more wholesome and 
| gives over 100 tested recipes showing 
_ the best way to use Crisco throughout 
* your cooking. Address The Procter 
* & Gamble Co., Dept. A, Cincinnati 
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74 West 125th Street 
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90 Times Better 
than a Turkish Bath- 


Tones the Entire System 


You can't be healthy unless you sweat. Business men—busy women— 
don’t get enough exercise and sunlight to make them perspire as nature 
demands. Consequently their bodies clog with poisons. Sooner or 
later this clogging brings disease and debility. The Battle Creek 
Electric Light Bath is a speedy relief and sure prevention. Used in 
Sanitariums and Hospitals the world over. 
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always ready, gives a thorough bath 
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Rests every muscle, refreshes brain and 

body. An zzva/uadle regulator of the Family Health. 


Book of Treatments Free 
Send for it. Explains how to overcome nervous troubles, 
rheumatism, stomach, bowel, liver and kidney disorder— 
obesity and anemia. Professional women use the Bat- 
tle Creek Electric Light Bath for its wonderful tonic 
and skin beautifying results. 
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folding styles. Send for 
Free of Home Treat- 
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thus implying an unhappy love-affair in the 
life of the author because one exists in her 
book. We find the present history -com- 
prehensive and entertaining. The author’s 
praise sometimes seems extravagant and 
exaggerated, but it is so evidently sincere 
that she carries you with her in her heroine . 
worship. 


CELEBRITIES MR. RIDEING HAS 
KNOWN 


Rideing, William H. Many Celebrities and a 


Few Others. A _ Bundle of Reminiscences, 
Illustrated. 8vo. Garden City, L. I.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.50 net. 


One is struck, in reading Mr. Rideing’s 
book, with the fact that the door is really . 
closed upon a generation that had seemed 
a part of ourselves. His celebrities are 
mainly literary. Among them are Aldrich, ® 
Edgar Faweett, Mark Twain, Stedman,// 
Gilder, and R. H. Stoddard; and they are 
one and all gone from us, together with the” 
literary ideals, in large part, that actuated 
their work. Mr. Rideing’s tone at times 
becomes almost apologetic for dealing wit’ 
men and books that are either unknown or 
at least unfamiliar to the readers of this 
generation. It is, perhaps, rather, a re 
buke to the shortness of our literary mem- 
ories, and the evanescence of our literary 
interests. 

For the New Yorker, at least, who is not 
solely absorbed in what the moment pre- 
sents this record as a picture of a vanished 
day is precious, especially in a place where: ° 
time moves faster than anywhere on the 
busy globe. Who can now imagine a New ? 
York where ‘‘you met everybody on 4 
Broadway betw een Twenty-third street 
and the City Hall’’? Mr. Rideing is only * ‘ 
dealing with the <# quarter of the past’ 
century, and yet he is sure that few can™ 
participate with him in the recollection of 


the picture he draws: a 


“Walking was far more a habit as a con- ; 
stitutional exercise than it is now. ay ,. 
after day I used to meet William Cullen’ 
Bryant on his way to or from the office o 
The Evening Post, diminutive, erect, keen- * 
eyed, and buoyant, with a streaming white ' 
beard, the picture of Father Time himself; + 
Edwin Booth, with his ivory face, ab4° 
stracted and steeped in gloom; Lesterig 
Wallack, above ordinary height, and hand- 
some, a modern Beau Brummel, but nearly 


1|as much ‘made-up’ on the street as in the 


theater, his ringlets and mustache dyed to 
a purplish jet, his cheeks, artificially 
ruddy; Peter Cooper, tall but stooping and 
shuffling, with a long, pale, dreamy face 
and a snowy, blowing, uncared-for beard; 

Roseoe Conkling, pale of face, imperious in 
demeanor, with a long nose that always 
seemed to be fishing for his chin, little dif- 
ferent from the caricatures which repre- 
sented him as a pouter pigeon; Samuel J. 
Tilden, small and puckered, wearing an in- 
definable smile behind which lay the un- 
fathomable; Dion Boucicault, floating in| 
the music of his own brogue, round-faced, 

pallid, white-tied, like a priest, who could 
not speak without being witty and flatter- 
ing; the fascinating E. A. Sothern, the 
original ‘Lord Dundreary,’ debonair, pol- 
ished, lithe with an English complexion 
and fine features, and the air of drawing- 
rooms rather than of the theater; the 
‘Count Johannes’ (alias Jones), who was 
theatrical or nothing, the barnstormer of 
caricature, who played with a wire screen 
7 front of the footlights to protect him 
from the missiles his audiences took in bas- 
kets to throw at him—the ‘crusht trage- 
dian’ parodied during a long season by 





SANITARIUM ‘EQUIPMENT CO., 280 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Sothern in an amusing comedy by Byron 
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md—'Commodore’ Vanderbilt, the foun- 
der of the Vanderbilt fortunes.” 


This paragraph gives not only a picture 
fan ‘intimate’? New York that has dis- 
peared forever, but it furnishes a taste 
{the quality of the book which is full of 
sh observation. Mr. Rideing has spent 
‘fetime in newspaper and magazine 
iting, and has known most of the men in 
iblic life of his day—at least, those whose 
supations have been at all cognate with 


Men of letters, of art, and of the theater 
getched at a time when their lineaments 
beginning to grow dim or take on those 
yoryphal hues that combine in more or 
ss false tradition. He would have us be- 
ve that there was a real ‘‘ Bohemia” 
-hose rendezvous was ‘‘ Oscar’s,”’ on Fourth 
venue, opposite the Madison Square| 
srden—now sought for in vain—it was a 
dehild of Pfaff’s of an earlier day; and it 
giced in the wit of Maurice Barrymore, 
ose fame as a story-teller bid fair to go 
id in hand with his record as an actor. 
thirty years have sufficed to deal with an 
‘most obliterating hand with the reputa- 
2 of Edgar Faweett, who no longer ago 
an that was ‘‘one of the best-known 
ures in New York,”’ a literary celebrity, 
da man of social distinction. If Mr. 
deing is not wrong in his judgment, how- 
er, it is to him that we shall have to go 
jr ‘“‘the best novel of New York life ever 
mitten.” It is called ‘‘An Ambitious 
Woman,” but its picture, perchance, would 
trike our sophistical contemporaries as 
rovincial. 
New York is not the only city whose 
iterary life is sketched. With Mr. Ride- 
2’s removal to Boston came his oppor- 
nities to see her in similar aspects, tho 
awe can scarcely believe that her reaction 
:pon him had the same zest. He presents 
s akind of key-note Barrymore’s charac- 
erization of the town as ‘‘the Malvolio of 
ities—sick of its own self-conceit!’’ He 
grets that it ‘‘has lost its ancient peace, 
‘is dignity, its seriousness, like nearly all 
the rest of the world.’”’” Tho so much of his 
life has been spent in America, yet Mr. 
deing is not of the soil. Liverpool is his 
uwthplace; and the other side has claimed 
s fair a share of his play-time as that of 
wy well-conditioned American who feels 
himself incomplete without his European 
experiences. The latter part of the volume 
deals with such celebrities of Great Britain 
as a cultivated and clubable American 
may know. It is not with these, however, 
so voluminously recorded elsewhere, that 
the chief values of the present volume 
reside. 


Lucky.—Fortune 'TELLER—‘! You are 
going to have money left you.” 

Customer—“ Glad to hear it. 
got two dollars to my name.” 

Fortune TELLER—‘ Well, after paying 
me you will have a dollar left you.’— 
Boston Transcript. 


I’ve only 





As Represented.—Huntina Squirr— 
“Murphy, you told me there was good 
hunting on your land. Why, we’ve been 
here an hour, and haven’t even seen any 
game.” 

Murreuy—‘ Just so, sir. But the less 
game the more hunting you have.’’—Tit- 
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greater efficiency under 7 rows 
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“straight” adding machine of 
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This Duplex Burroughs lists 
and adds groups of items, 
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Burroughs Adding 
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Street, London, E. C., England 


49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Makers of adding and listing machines: listing and non-listing calculating machines: low keyboard 
visible printing adding machines—86 different models in 492 combinations of features—$150 to $950 
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For instance, it recapitulates 
sales, purchases or expenses, 
etc., by individuals or de- 
partments, and obtains the 
grand total of all at the same 
operation. 

Let us send you a copy 
of our new book “A Better 
Day’s Profits,” and ship you 
one of these machines, ex- 
press prepaid, from our near- 
est office for free trial. No 
obligation. 


Machine Company 




















Beautifal PORTABLE LIBRARY LAMP 
je of Mission Weatherei Oak; hand rubbed 
wax finished; shade of four panels of 
Cathedral Art Giass, of tints of green 
and white, makes a splendid wedding gift; 
always useful and in perfect harmony withits 












24in. gs Made for 'Y, gas or oil. 
Shade “MUNYBAK” Guaranteed Product. Price Only $2.75 
Square Write for complete Free! !iustrated catalog telling 
7In, about our fine Lighting Fixtures and Furniture. 


Ue WE SAVE YOU ONE-HALF, 
ManybekCo., 109 Main St., Bluffton, Ind. 
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& INDEX CO. 
Green Bay, Wis. 





Six Per Cent Investments 


For Large or Small Sums 








Investors in more thin 30 States_and several foreign 
countries invest in our First Farm Mortgages netting 6 
per cent. and furnished by us for more than 30 years, 
Send for descriptive booklet ‘A’ and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 








Clean Teeth Never Decay 


The nearest approach to ape apcaliaten of 


| the teeth is obtained by the daily use of Calox. 
“*THE OXYGEN DOES IT." 
All Druggists, 25 cents. 
Sample and Booklet free on request 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 


Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush, 35c. 
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CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


50¢ Attached The 
: All Dealers Hee} 


that WI th 
Friction Plug Nine 
in the L Aas 
back part of 
the heel— 
right where the 
wear comes 




























It not only pre- 
venrs slipping —on 
wet sidewalks and 
Lavements—but 
makes Cat’s Paw 
Cushion Rubber 
Heels outwear the old-fashioned 
kind. The extra quality of rub- 
ber affords greater resiliency. 

There are no holes in the 
heels to track mud and dirt 
into the house. And they cost 
no more than the ordinary kind. 

All very good reasons why 
you should insist upon Cat’s 
Paw Rubber Heels—the name 
is easy to remember, 


To the Retail Trade 


It pays to give the public what they 
want, The majority want Cat’s Paw 
Cushion Rubber Heels, Order from 
your jobber today. 
The Foster Rubber Co., 105 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Office: Eastern Township 
Bank Lidg., Montreal. 
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Send us the name 
of your shoe deal- 
er and we will 
mail you a Cat's 
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A Good 


Night’s Sleep eseee2e+s227 41 
f7 depends largely on the bed spring. When you 

sleep on a Foster IDEAL Spring you wake up re- 
freshed, thoroughly rested. You have slept in a health- 
ful position, because the “IDEAL” is so made that it 
shapes itself to the body and supports it at every point— 
gently, buoyantly. There is no sagging or rolling to the 
center, even with people of unequal weight. 


Foster IDEAL Springs 


are Guaranteed for Life and sold on Thirty Nights’ Free 
Trial. Plain or upholstered—for wood and metal bedsteads. 
Cost only a trifle more than the ordinary kind. 

You'll find service and satisfaction in Foster IDEAL Metal Bedsteads and 


Foster IDEAL Accident-Proof Noiseless Cribs. IDEAL brass bedsteads 
finished in guaranteed acid-proof lacquer. At all good dealers, 


Send for our new book, ‘‘ Wide Awake Facts 
About Sleep,’’ and dealer’s name in your locality. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


138 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
18 Buchanan St. & Broadway, St. Louis,’Mo. 


Never sleep on a 
sagging spring—its 
uncomfortable and 
anhealthful. 


Sleep on the Foster 

EAL Spring—it’s 
hygienic and 
e 










Wide Awake 
Facts 
About 

Sleep. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


HERE is a certain youthful charpy 
about Poetry, A Magazine of Very 
(Chicago). It is a courageous enterpri, 
and the spirit of the little journal is a 
tractive. The contributions to the fir 
number, which is now in circulation, ay 
not in themselves particularly interesting, 
Later numbers will, it is hoped, inclu 
verse of a higher order and of a less * pm 
cious”? type. This issue contains, hoy. 
ever, one contribution of distinction 
hitherto unpublished poem by the la 
William Vaughn Moody;  characteristi. 
cally vigorous and rhythmic. We quote 
only a part. 


I Am the Woman 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy 


I am the Woman, ark of the law and its breaker, 
Who chastened her steps and taught her knees to 


- be meek, 
Bridled and bitted her heart and humbled her 
cheek, 
Parceled her will, and cried ‘‘ Take more!”’ to the 
taker, 


Shunned what they told her to shun, sought what 
they bade her seek, 

Locked up her mouth from scornful speaking; 
now it is open to speak. 


I am she that is terribly fashioned, the creature 

Wrought in God’s perilous mood, in his unsafe 
hour, 

The morning star was mute, beholding my feature, , 

Seeing the rapture I was, the shame, and the 
power, 

Scared at my manifold meaning; he heard me ca 

“O fairest among ten thousand, acceptab_ j 
brother!”’ 

And he answered me not, for doubt; till he saw me 
crawl 

And whisper down to the secret worm, ‘‘O mother, 

Be not wroth in the ancient house; thy daughter 
forgets not at all!” 


I am the Woman, ark of the Law and sacred arm 
to upbear it, 

Heathen trumpet to overthrow and _ idolatrous 
sword to shear it; 

Yea, she whose arm was round the neck of the 
morning star at song, 

Is she who kneeleth now in the dust and cries at 
the secret door, 

“Open to me, O sleeping mother! The gate is 
heavy and strong. 

Open to me, I am come at last; be wroth with thy 
child no more. 

Let me lie down with thee there in the dark, and 
be slothful with thee as before!”’ 








BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Christmas Catalogue No. 
33, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut m 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and 
Fiction. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 














1302-4 Filbert Street, . Philadelphia 
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November 2, 1912 


This poem, which appeared in The Forum, 
owes its appeal largely to the strong sweep 
of the rhythm, which suits admirably the 
drength and dignity of the thought. 
Rime, it seems, would be out of place. 


Lords of the City 
By HELEN BULLIS 


Voices-in-and-out of the voice of the tide . 

Rising slow and cold about the shores of the city; 

Atoice at heart of the wind that winnow’s the streets,— 

New-carven and desert gulfs, filled with the ancient 
night. 


fools, who dream that ye have builded the city, 

And with solemnly foolish seals devise and be- 
queath it, 

Fools, who dream that the Dead no longer are 
potent,— 

We are the Builders, and we are the Lords of the city! 


Inch by inch have we crept through the twisted 
roots of the earth, 

Drilling and blasting and shoring, and dying at 
last 

The unnamable deaths of nameless men in the 
darkness: 

Foot by foot have we lifted incredible ladders 

for the mounting of men who covet the gold of 

: the stars; 

And of all the strength of our vital, vigorous 
bodies, 

Young with the youth of the world, we have left 
in the sun 

Only a stain on the pavement, in a half-hour faded, 
forgotten. 


Voices in-and-out of the voice of the tide, 

Voices at heart of the ever-winnowing wind, 
Murmuring endlessly on in the echoing caftons, 
Voices of undulate streams of prophesying ghosts. 


Thus have our swart generations arisen and la- 
bored and vanished, 

Celt, Saxon and Slav, Mongolian, Latin and 
Semite, 

Drawn from the ends of the earth by the secret call 

Of the unhewn stone and waiting furnace and 
dreamed-of tower; 

Thus shall those now begotten arise and labor and 
vanish, 

And their memory be as the dust of the streets 
they have straightened— 

Only, beware of the dream that the city is his who 
inhabits, 

Nor boast in the blindness of day that the Dead 
have forgotten; 

We are the Builders, and we are the Lords of the city! 


The following strong sonnet is taken 
fom William Ellery Leonard’s ‘ The 
Vaunt of Man,” published by B. W. 
Huebsch. 


The Insulting Letter 


By WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


Thanks for that insult, I had too much peace; 
In the stone tavern down in yonder vale. 
For a brief space too much of cakes and ale, 

Too much of laughter. An ignoble ease 

Had lured me from my vows and destinies. 

I had forgot the torrent and the gale, 
The cliff, the sunrise, and the forest trail 

And how I throve by nature but by these. 


Thanks for that insult. For it was your pen 
Stirred the old blood and made me man again. 
And crushing your letter with all thoughts of 
you, 
Inviolate will and,fiery dream, I rose; 
Struck for the mountain, put my business 
through, 
And stood victorious over larger foes. 
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Not Power, Merely 
But Sustained 














In hundreds of important installations throughout the country the U-S-L Storage 
Battery is proving itself to be the battery that stands up under continuous, heavy 
service. ‘The illustrations above show U-S-L Batteries handling sons almost as 
though they were pounds! 


Any battery might do this work when fully charged, but the merit of the U-S-L 
lies in the fact that its voltage capacity is maintained right up to the end of 
discharge. ‘‘It comes home with lights bright and bells ringing,’’ as one 
enthusiastic user expresses it. 


This U-S-L characteristic is not a common one; for under heavy load or rapid 
discharge the efficiency of some batteries drops to a point that is really trouble- 
some to the operator. Others become heavy and sluggish after the first few miles 
of discharge. If you make long runs and it’s important that you get there and 
back without balk or delay; if you excounter hills or sand, or have to contend 
with traffic congestion, you need the U-S-L Battery to give liveliness, speed, 
responsiveness and staying qualities to your truck or pleasure car. 


Any manufacturer can equip it; izsist on the U-S-L, either in new purchases 
or renewing old plates. 


U-S-L Service 


insures to users maximum results from all U-8-L equip- 
ment. Our service experts operate from stations located in 
8 principal cities, where spare parts are always in stock. 


Fill out the Coupon and Get Valuable Information 


The U.S. Light & Heating Company 
General Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 
Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Branch Offices and Service Stations: 
Chicago NewYork Boston Cleveland Buffalo 
San Francisco Detroit St. Louis 
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The United States Light & Heating Company 1. ~ 
30 Church Street, New York U-212 
Gentlemen :—Please send me the U-S-L Bulletins 
checked below: 
O 1. Power for Electric Vehicles—Pleasure and Com- 
mercial. 
O 2. Electric Light for Railroad Cars. 
O 3. U-S-L Storage Batteries for Stationary Service. 
O 4. U-S-L Storage Batteries for Independent Electric 
Lighting 
O 5. U-S-L Starter and I ighter for Automobiles. 
(NOTE—With the bulletins will go forward the U-S-L 
Book illustrating and describing the U-S-L facilities, ser- 
vice and products.) 
Manufacturers also of the U-8-L Electric Starter and Lighter 
for Gasoline Automobiles. 
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VACUUM CLEANERS 


i 
Electric Stationary and Portable, Lt | 
Country. Homes Special for use hi tie elie makes 4 ee Ralncn memes. Write 


‘ ‘ ’ |] ery description can be rented at a nominal charge. 
with Gasoline Engine. |} Plain or colored slides to order, of excellent quality, 


|| at reasonable prices. 
VICTOR CLEANER COMPANY, Mfrs., York, Pa. || ERKER BROS. OPTICAL CO., Est. 1879 ST. LOUIS 
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The STEREOPTICON 
is unsurpassed as an In- 
structor and Entertainer. 
Our Erk-O-Scope—$10.00 with 



































Is your can a rusty eyesore? 


A dirty, rusty ash or garbage can is an eyesorein any 

well kept yard. But what is much worse, a rusty can 

easily becomes battered and split, spreading garbage, 

dust and disease-bearing odors. 
You will find 


Witt’s Cans and Pails 


absolutely unaffected even by the worst winter snows 
and rains. They are heavily galvanized, and will 
resist rust indefinitely. And the extra deep corru- 
gations make the steel of Witt’s Cans and Pails 29 
times as strong as plain steel. Yet they cost little 
more than the ordinary kind, last twice as long. 
Three sizes of both can and pail, Ask yourdealer 
to show them to you today. If he hasn’t Witt's, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


You will never see a THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Witt’s Can looking Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0. 
one LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 
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No. 3724 


Made in Solid Mahogany and in 
Quartered White Oak. 


New Octagonal Design 
Bank of England Chair 


This chair represents all that is best in office 
chairs. Made by specially trained cabinet mak- 
ers who make nothing but chairs for office uses. 
The woods are carefully selected from the finest 
grade of solid mahogany and quartered white oak. 


Milwaukee Fine Chairs are comfortable and 


beautiful in appearance, lending a quiet dignity’ 


to the furnishing of any office. 


Every chair is guaranteed to give satisfaction 
and bears our mark of quality here reproduced. 


TIRE cH : 
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Milwaukee Chairs are made in over 150 patterns in 
various woods and finishes to harmonize with designs 
of desks. 

Some are of all wood with shaped seats, others hav- 
ing leather cushioned upholstered seats, backs and 
arms, or only leather upholstered seats. Some have 
plain cane seats and others have the cane covered 
ote the best grade of leather perforated for venti- 

ation. 

We invite inquiries from those interested in chairs 
for the Cafe, Club, Hotel, Bank, Library, Court House 
or other Public Buildings. 

Please write for our book “BkKE.” It will assist you 
in selecting correct designs in chairs which are al- 
ways comfortable for office workers of any size or any 


MILWAUKEE CHAIR CO., "233" 


908 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 11) 


The Largest Manufacturers of Office Chairs in the World. 













Fill with water and hang 
on back of any Radiator 
§ Prevents air dryness. Makes it fit for 
the lungs, No doctor bills. Saves 
furniture shrinking, piano warping, 
wall paper cracking. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory after 30 days’ free 
trial. Order now, or write for free Booklet. 


Price 
$2.00 





Savo Mfg.Co. ,Dept.K,5856 S.Park Ave. Chicago} 
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EVERBEARING | , 
BLACKBERRY | 


Wonderful new berry of im- 
mense size. Largest and [ 
finest flavor. Cross between 
Giant Himalaya berry and 
Eldorado blackberry. Plants 
bloom from June to frost. Fruit 
begins to ripen the first of July, 








ae 

and can be picked right along Se 
until October. Berries sweet and juicy, with no core and 
hardly any seeds. Fine for shipping--brings highest price. 
Plants begin bearing first vear, and give great crops after- 
ward. Perfectly hardy. Stock limited. Strong plants, 
$1 each, $5 for six; only six to a person. 

Send today for 1913 Berrydale Berry Book. contain- 
ing descriptions and pictures of the best berries. It’s free. 


Berrydale Experiment Gardens, Literary Ave., Holland, Mich, 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A NEWSBOY’S SACRIFICE 


Paste the city of steel, showed its more 
human side the other day when it 
was announced from a_ hospital that 
S*Cheerful Billy’? Rugh, a crippled news- 
boy, was dead. Mayor Thomas E. Knotts 
issued a proclamation expressing public 
sentiment on behalf of the citizens and ap- 
pointing a committee to raise funds for 
the funeral. 
of Gary preached the funeral sermon, a 
Masonie lodge furnished a band, scores of 
persons took or sent costly floral tributes, 
and the chureh was filled to overflowing. 
The whole country had read of ‘‘Billy’s”’ 
permitting the amputation of his “‘game”’ 
leg, in order that the skin might be grafted 
on the burned body of Ethel Smith, an 
eighteen-year-old girl whom he hardly 
knew; and it was not surprizing that 
scores of persons, far and near, should 
offer to help pay the funeral expenses and 
Gary people should start a fund for a per- 
manent memorial. The story of Rugh and 
his sacrifice is here told in fragments taken 
from dispatches in four newspapers. This 
is from the Chicago Evening Post: 


Weeks ago, when “‘Billy”’ was told of 
the dangers of the operation, he said, 
‘“‘What of it? The leg’s of no use to me. 
Maybe it’ll help her. I’d like to be of 
some use to some one.”’ 

He entered the hospital. A few days 
later he was wheeled into the operating- 
room; from another door a cot bearing a 
frail girl, her life hanging in the balance 
from the terrible burns she had suffered, 
was brought in. The two patients looked 
at each other curiously, the girl smiled 
toward ‘‘Billy,” and there was a wealth 
of expression in the glance. ‘‘Billy” shut 
his eyes. 

Two hours later the two patients recov- 
ered from the anesthetic. Every inch of 
the skin on the boy’s leg down to the foot 
had been grafted on the burned portions 
of the girl’s body. The newsboy’s leg had 
been amputated. 

The boy rallied for several days from 
the operation and then pneumonia set in. 
“‘Billy” only grinned cheerfully and joked 
with the physicians and nurses about it. 
When the girl and her friends filled his 
room with flowers, ‘‘Billy’’ grew happier. 
He always asked about her. 


That, even when he realized he had only 
a few more minutes to live, Rugh thought 
only of the girl’s welfare, is shown in a dis- 
patch to the New York Press: 


‘I’m glad I done it, Doe,’”’ the newsboy 
whispered to the physician in attendance 
at his bedside a few minutes before the 
end came. ‘Tell her for me I hopes she 
gets well quick, will you?” 

Then, as he turned his face to the wall, 
there came in almost unintelligible tones 
the words: 

‘I guess I’m some good, after all.” 


~ The Chicago Tribune tells about the in- 





cidents following Rugh’s death: 


One of the leading ministers ; 
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AUTOMOBILISTS 


With the approach of 
colder weather you are 
peculiarly liable to chill. 
This you can avoid by 

wearing JAEGER Pure Wool 

Underwear. We:also make 

a specialty of Auto Coats, 

Rugs, Sweaters and Jackets, 
Mufflers, Woolen Caps, 
Hats and Hoods, also 
Foot Muffs, etc. 


Booklet and samples 
on request. 





Dr.Jaeger’s S.W.S.Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 


Frooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126N. State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 








Double Grip 


NEAT AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


100 in Each Box 


Sample Box lic. 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
** Largest Clip Makers in the World.’’ 


Paper Clip 


AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 





ROFIT and 
LOSS IN MAN 


What it costs to rear a hoy and what a wreck in dollars 
and cents the drink habitcauses. By A. A. Hopkins, Ph.D. 


remo, cloth, Price $1.20 net 3 by mail, $230. 
FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPARY, REW VORK 


Qa. Your Home 
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FROM CALIFORNIA 


In our immense nurseries. located 
in the most favored spots of sunny 
California, we have growing almost 
every variety of fruit and orna- 
mental trees — including shrubs, 
plants and vines; evergreens, palms, 
roses, cte. 

Being grown under the most ideal 
soil and climatic conditions, with 
: our more than 28 years’ successful 
experience, they are exceptionally hardy and many 
of them can be satisfactorily transpianted to any part 
of the U. 8 


We ship promptly and guarantee safe delivery. 
All stock warranted true to name. 


Burbank’s Latest Creations 


We are the authorized introducers of Luther 
Burbank’'s newest fruits—plums, prunes, walnuts, 
strawberries, etc. They are described and illus- 
trated in our book, **New Products of the Trees.” 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price—25c. 


“California Horticulture” 


—the fruit growers’ guide, is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of information on planning, planting, prun- 
ing. irrigating, etc. Describes over varieties of 
trees and plants. 120 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 
Send for it today—price 25¢ postpaid. 


We Invite Correspondence 





FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 
Geo. O. Roeding, Pres. and Mgr. 

Box F (Estab. 1884) Fresno, California 

Paid up capital $200,000.00 
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November 2, 1912 


All day there was a knot of people at 
gixth Avenue and Broadway where Billy 
yed to “‘hustle.”” There was a wreath of 
mourning about his paper-stand, which 
was guarded by downhearted ‘‘Jim,”’ the 
deaf-mute who was Billy’s partner. It was 
a busy day for ‘‘Jim,” but he was too de- 
jected to take an interest. Three small 
boys sold his papers for him. 

The people missed Billy’s cheerful ery: 

“Want a paper, pal? Yassir, here you 
are. Fine day. Hello there, pard. I know 
what you want. How’s the kid at home?” 

That’s the way Billy talked. He always 
had a cheerful word and a smile for every 
one. Cheer was his middle name. He 
never knew what it was to be grouchy. If 
he had any troubles nobody knew of them. 
And he did have them. For nearly twenty 
years Billy had been trying to accumulate 
enough money to go into some small busi- 
ness. It was his one aim in life. And just 
when the gifts of kind-hearted persons 
were to make that thing possible, he was 
attacked with pneumonia. _ 

In the drug-store window at the corner 
was a poster bearing Billy’s likeness and 
the inscription: 

“Billy Rugh is dead. This hero sacri- 
feed his life to save another. Subscrip- 
tions to a memorial fund received inside.”’ 

Mayor Knotts’ proclamation expresses 
the sentiment of the city where in two 
years Billy worked himself into the hearts 
of the people. It follows: 


The name of William Rugh should be 


remembered in Gary as long as the city 
shall last. The hearts of all are torn to-day 
when we realize that his act of noble hero- 
im, his unselfish willingness to suffer that 
another might enjoy health and life, has 
culminated in the supreme sacrifice. 

“Greater love hath no man than this.” 

Lest we forget, and that succeeding gen- 
erations may remember and honor his 
name, I call upon all the appreciative citi- 
wns of this city, because of our common 
humanity, to subscribe to a fund for the 
erection of a permanent memorial. I ap- 
point the following citizens as a committee 
to take charge of the collection of such 
memorial fund and the disposition of the 
same: W. A. Wirt, A. B. Keller, and W. 
P. Gleason. 


To this committee will be turned over 
about $900 which sympathetic persons 
had sent for Billy’s use when he recovered. 
This money and an additional sum to be 
subscribed will be expended for some ap- 
propriate memorial. A statue in Jefferson 
Park, a bronze tablet on the building at 
the corner where Billy sold papers, and 
an endowed room in the Gary General 


Hospital where Billy died are three sug- 


gestions. Harry Stearns, Billy’s brother, 
likes the idea of a memorial room for char- 
ity patients. 

“The money will do some one good 
then,” was his indorsement. “That is the 
way Billy would want it.’ 

Stearns lives in Orion, Ill. He changed 


7 lifetime. A perfect File f ffice, h > i 
his name when his mother died and he — perfect File for office, home, or safety deposit 
Went to live with his aunt. He is ten years 


Younger than Billy. 


Billy received $35 in checks from un- 


known friends while he was in the hospital. 


A check for $25 from a crippled woman in 


Baltimore arrived. 


The Chicago Daily News quotes Mayor | * 
Knotts’ story of how he started Rugh in 
business, and also tells of an offer of the 
Newsboys of Jackson, Mich., to pay the 


funeral expenses: 
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Would you 
do away with the 
usual bother, dan- 
gerous confusion and 
unsound methods of the 


Annual Transfer? 


Then begin at the beginning—find out the right way. 
Bute Rete We have prepared a manual on the subject, of which the 
title is How to Transfer Papers and Records.’’ It is simple—plainly 
written with understandable diagrams and charts—but none the less an ex- 
haustive and authoritative handling of the subject. 


Here are some of the chapter headings: “‘What the Right Transfer 
Means,”’ “How to Transfer Your Old Correspondence from Vertical F iles,’’ 
og Lhe Vertical System—a second way,’’ ‘“The Vertical System—a third way,”’ 
; Dating the Folders,’’ ‘‘How to Transfer,’’ ‘‘Transferring by Periods,’’ 

“How is Your Filing System Indexed?’’ ‘‘Keep the 
Record of Transfers,’’ ‘‘Something to Avoid,’’ 
““Something to Remember, ’’ ‘‘ “YandE’ DrawerStyle 
Vertical Transfer Cases,’? “‘Why You Should 
Have These Drawer Style Transfer Cases in Your 
Office,’’ “‘‘YandE’ Adaptable Metal Followers,’’ 
***¥ and E’ Vertical Transfer Cabinet No. 704,”’ 
and so on, cataloging all of the ‘“ Yand E”’ scientific 
facilities for properly and quickly transferring. 


Send for Transfer Manual 

We want your file clerk to study it. We know 

that if you will follow the explicit instructions and 

install the proper ‘“ Y and E’’ equipment, the problem 

of transferring will be solved in your office for good. 

The manual is free to those who request it on 
their business stationery. 


YAWMAN A‘? FRBE M FG.©. 


1134 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada, the Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Toronto 
Branches, Agencies and Dealers in over 1200 cities 


This trademark geuar- 
antees our goods as 
our signature guar- 
antees ourchecks 

































World's Largest Makers of First Quality Filing Systems and 


Business Equipment. 





VALUABLE PAPERS , 
Notes, Mortgages, Policies 
in a Barler Document File. 


Painless Feet 


Corns, bunions, callouses stop aching and 
disappear if you remove the pressure, which 









f isthe cause of all foot troubles. The improved 
Family Shoe Stretcher for men and 
women. The device of the age for foot- 

ease (look at the picture ) 

Stretches the shoe where it 

should be stretched Cures 

corns, bunions and tender 
spots without medi- 
cines by thoroughly 
removing: pres- 

sure. Lasts a 

lifetime. 



















Makes your 
shoes fit 
perfectly and im- 
mediately produces 
ease and comfo 
jt. Endorsed by doc- 
tors and chiropodists, Write to-day 
for Free Booklet with list of the 
best treatments and remedies for foot comfort. 













Made of steel, covered with keratol leather. Will last a 







20 strong manila pockets, 4!4x103 in., with metal 
eyelets. Cord allows expansion, and holds without tying. 
Net price, $1.25 delivered. 

Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


BARLER FILE CO.,60 W. Lake St., Chicago 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


They afford new creations for the menu and serve 
™ as well to lend a new and delightful individuality to 
dishes that are old and well proven favorites. 

Every woman who loves to serve good things on her 
table should have our color booklet, ‘*Cresca Foreign 
Luncheons’’; many of these delicacies are described 
and illustrated. with menus and recipes by famous 
chefs; sent on receipt of 2c stamp. 


Cresea Company, Importers, 370GreenwichSt.,N.Y, - 
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pcg loans do your 


shoe laces last? 


As long as the shoes? They 
ought to. They will if they’re 


“N F 10” Shoe Laces 


Stand a strain of 200 Ibs. to 
the foot without breaking—no 
more annoyance from broken 
laces. Finished with the pat- 
ented. Nufashond steel’ hold- 
fast tips. Look for ‘‘ N F 10” 
on each tip. Every pair 


guaranteed 6 months 


10 cents per pair, but worth many 
times that price in the satisfaction 
they give. Black or tan, in four 
lengths for men’s and women’s high 
shoes. At all shoe, dry-goods and 
men’s furnishing stores. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we will. Write any- 
way for booklet showing complete line. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co., 
Dept. E, Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the famous-Nufashond 
Silk Oxford Laces and Corset Laces 























Globe Wernicke 


Sectional Bookeases 


Arrange your books so that they are 
always accessible for ready reference. 
A Globe-Wemicke Bookcase is the 
best protection your books can have 
and its sectional construction affords 
opportunity to classify your library 
according to topics and authors. 


The Globe-Wernicke Bookcase is 
made in many styles, finished to suit 
the color scheme of different interior 
trims. Sold by over 1500 author- 


ized agencies. White for catalog. 


Address Department V 
The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-882 Broad 
way; Chicago, 231-285 So. Wabash Ave.; Washing- 
ton, 1218-1220 F St., N. W.; Boston, 91-93 Federal St. ; 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St.; Cincinnati, 128- 


134 Fourth Ave., E. 
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“‘T remember the first time I ever saw 
Billy,”’ said the Mayor. ‘‘It was the day 
he came to Gary. He came right up to 
this office. 

*** Are you Mayor Knotts?’ he said. 

**T am,’ I answered. 

“*T’ve just come to the city,’ he said. 
‘I’m a newsboy. Lend me a dollar to buy 
my first bunch of papers.’ 

“*You want it for papers, do you?’ I 
asked. ‘Not for drink?’ 

*“*Oh, no, no, no!’ he eried, with that 
friendly smile of his. 

**Then here is your dollar,’ said I. 

‘The next day he was standing out there 
selling papers and after that there wasn’t 
a fellow in town that didn’t know Billy 
Rugh.”’ 

To the Mayor’s office to-day there came 
a telegram from the Newsboys’ Associa- 
tion of Jackson, Mich. 

‘‘Jackson Newsboys” Association de- 
sires Billy Rugh be given good Christian 
burial,” it read. ‘‘Send bill of expenses to 
W. W. Todd, secretary.” 

“‘T wired them we wouldn’t need their 
money for expenses,” said the Mayor. 
“Their hearts are in the right place, tho.”’ 





COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S REVOLVER 


HORTLY after his inauguration as 

President, Colonel Roosevelt sent for 
a number of Washington newspaper corre- 
spondents to discuss with them the rules 
governing the hours and methods of col- 
lecting news at the White House. During 
the conversation reference was made to 
the assassin of President McKinley, and 
Colonel Roosevelt exclaimed: ‘“‘ I’ll bet he 
wouldn’t have shot me twice!’’ The corre- 
spondents inferred from this and other re- 
marks made by the Colonel that he would 
have returned the assailant’s fire with the 
quickness of a gun-fighter of the plains. 
Washington newspaper men and many of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s close personal friends 
are sure that during his seven and a half 
years as President he was never in the 
streets without a revolver in his pocket. 
All this is told by a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, who goes 
on to relate a number of incidents which 
show that the nominee of the Progressive 
party never depended wholly upon a 
hired body-guard for protection against 
assassins: 


On the blustery winter day that Elihu 
Root quit the Cabinet of President Roose- 
velt to return to the practise of law in New 
York Colonel Roosevelt walked over from 
the White House to the Root residence to 
say good-by to his Secretary: of State, 
upon whom he had depended constantly 
for advice and assistance and in whose 
ability and common sense he had such faith. 
Mr. Root’s house was in Jackson Place, the 
street forming the western boundary of 
Lafayette Square, the park opposite the 
White House. The residence which Mr, 
Root occupied was associated with Wash- 
ington’s most noted tragedy, with the ex- 
ception of the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln, for it was here that Gen. Daniel 
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Now that there areso many | 
substitutes remember that } 


"BAKER S”| 


Absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and healthful 


Trade-Mark on Every Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd, 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 























Moth Proof 
Red Cedar 


enton15 Days 
PREE TRIA 
Every home 
Moth-proofPiedmont 
Red Cedar Chest. 
Charmingly useful and decorative. 


at factory prices. Freight prepaid, 


particulars of sensational 15 


Protects furs and woolens from moths, 
mice, dustand damp. Direct from factory to you 


Send for big illustrated free book showing all styles and prices and] 


Sent Free for Xmas 








ler. Write 


days’ free off ite today. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. -. Dept ‘i. Statesville, N. o] 
















The Simplex Ironer will 
cloth in three minutes, other work in propor- 


take you by hand? 


It’s easy to have an abund 





iron a large table 


tion and do it perfectly. How long would it 





linen when you have a 








power. 


gas, gasoline or 
and thirty days’ free trial offer. 


J58 E. Lake Street 








of tl snowy 


Simplex lroner 


the Home 


The Rimplen, does five hours’ 


ping | “4 one newts 


BEAUTIFUL FIs 
ISH than an expert 
laundress. 


Tt irons all flat 


bulk of the ironing, 
and saves hours for 
other work, rest and 
recreation, Pa 
for itself in 


8. 
Operates by hand or aly 


Sizes and prices 


suit any family. eats by 


electricity. Gas cost 


only le an hour. 
Write for FREE **Ironing Hints’’ booklet, catalog 


American Ironing Machine Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Sickles was living with his wife when jr vy 
Sickles killed Philip Barton Key. General x4 See ered ee a eee PK | 


Sickles was said to have seen Mrs. Sickles 
signal to Key from a window of their home, 
Key being then in the Washington Club- 
house across Lafayette Square, a building 
that also has its tragic associations. It was 
there that William H. Seward was confined 
ina sick-bed when Payne, the associate of 
John Wilkes Booth, tried to stab him to 
death on the night that Lincoln was shot 
down by Booth, and it was in this house 
that James G. Blaine died twenty-eight 
years later. 

In spite of the cold wind Colonel Roose- 
yelt wore no overcoat. As he sprinted across 
from the White House to the Root residence, 
ahundred yards away, the tails of his frock 
coat fluttered in the breeze, exposing to the 
view of the cavalrymen assembled to escort 
Mr. Root to the railway station the butt of 
agood-sized revolver. But if the then Pres- 
ident knew that the weapon was showing 
he gave no sign that he was bothered about 
it In those days Colonel Roosevelt was 
getting portly, and the strain on the waist- 
line of his frock coats had a tendency to 
make his coat tails spread apart. 


HK 4 























Established 
Half a Century 


Registered 
Trade Mark 








Irish Table Linens 
At **The Linen Store”’ 


Historically, this house dates back to Ireland, whence 
its founders emigrated over half a century ago to market 
Irish Linens in America. In those early days Irish Linens 
held a most important place in our stock. 

To-day our assortment is greater than ever before and is 
made up of goods from all the famous, long established fac- 
tories, among which are John S. Brown, J. N. Richardson’s 
Sons and Owden, Ireland Bros., the Old Bleach Linen Co., 
Broadway Damask Co.—firms which are household names 
the world over, and whose product possesses the peculiar 
virtues wherein the Linens of the ‘Emerald Isle” excel. 


Our stock of Irish Linens ranges in price as follows: 
TABLE CLOTHS 





Many who attended the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Masonic Temple in 








= ee ee eee ee 


: 2 x2 yds, $2.50 3.00 3.50 4.25 to 14.00 
Washington during the Roosevelt Admin- 2 x2y% yds. 3.00 3.50 4.50 5.00 to 17.50 
‘ : Se 24Ux2\ yds., 4.75 5.50 6.00 7.50 to 24.50 
istration had convincing proof that the - 214%9% yds. 500 6.00 700 8:00 to 38.00 
Colonel always went armed. While de- 4 2x3 yds., 6.50 7.50 800 9.00 to 46.00 
livering an oration on that occasion he Larger sizes up to 8 yards long proportionately priced. 
pushed back the skirt of his coat to reach NAPKINS 
for a handkerchief and those who were be- Breakfast size, $2.50 2.75 3.00 up to 16.25 doz. 
hind him saw a revolver peeping from the Dinner 9 Bi ri 4.00 5.00 up ig 46.00 doz. 
tight-hand hip pocket of his trousers. To Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 
continue: 





James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave., & 34th St., New York 


Still another incident of the same sort 
marked a visit of Colonel Roosevelt, when 
President, to the Epiphany Episcopal |p 3<¢ 
Church, in G Street, between Thirteenth A 
and Fourteenth streets, in this city. He 
went there to deliver an address before the 
Congress of Mothers, which was being 
held in the church. Divesting himself of 
his overcoat in the anteroom, the Presi- 
dent went forward to the chancel. While 
he was addressing the audience one of the 
young women serving as ushers put on the 
President’s overcoat and placed her hands 
into the deep pockets. A scream from her 
startled her companions. The desire of the 
young woman at that moment was to get 
table out of the overcoat. When she had done 
ser it this and her nerves had been quieted she 
explained that in one of the pockets of the 
snowy President’s overcoat was a revolver. An 
inspection of the pocket proved her asser- 
er tion. The revolver was loaded. 



























Preserve the 
Beauty of 
Your Floors 











I Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” 


My book explains the :aws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and concisely why a few 
minutes daily of movements scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—all 


Innocent.—The lecturer was discussing | & @ 59 of which are muscular—will do i :finitely 
“ Pes ene more for your health and strength than 
Woman at the ladies luncheon. He hours of random exercise. 
said: ‘“‘ The characteristic of women is that 











5 4 I offer it to you free, because I want you 
they always apply things personally.” Castors and Tips to understand the principics underlying The 
“Why,” said the hostess angrily, “ v 3 z Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
be Yo. Will not scratch, mar, or stain, are noiseless, sands from unccrtain health and inefficiency 
don’t. —Life. —and wear indefinitely into fuller, more useful and serener life, 
‘ Sooner or later, you will adontthe prin- 
“- -_ The trail of the hard wheel castor on a? py Conroe ae ot pecomners 
ife wi ou wi uman Energy” 
The BEST LIGHT your own floor should lead you to send veal contribution to the. science of maxing 
Makes and burns its own for booklet No. 9. the most of oneself. It is startling, yet 
grease, odor nor dirt. Bri: * sn wl obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
acetylene. Over 200 styles. Every Furniture and Hardware dgalers will supply you under no obligation, except to : ad it as 
Pp warranted. Write, for catalog, Have “FELTOIDS” put on all the new furniture you though it were written by a fri nd. 


buy. Insist on the genuine. 


THE RUNG, & RASICK co. J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
3 0 0 CA N; D /. F PO Ware Dest. C Ao) anor a e Tittieesieie: Coden, Suite 71, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 


s Want 
THE Bist LIGHT 00, 
2 E, Sth Bt., Canton, 0, 
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Travel and Resort Directory 





Crassified 
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Columns 








RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


TOURS OF LUXURY 


MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


Frequent departures January to May. 
Egypt, The Holy Land and 
Greece. Italy and the Riviera. 
Spain, Portugal and France. 
Everything the best. Small parties. Ideal 
leaders. 

Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
306 Washington Street, Boston 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











A Remarkable 4 ’ Tour Under Escort 
Jan. 2@toMay 2. $1475 
“All expenses.’’ First-class throughout 
Japan in Cherry lossom e 
Send for Booklet 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
Raymonpb & Wuircoms Co., Agts. 


a * cout Church Bidg., Boston 
5 Fitth Avenue, Yew York 

















an. 22, Jan. 30 and Feb. 18, 1913, for 
alestine, Turkey, Greece. Finest 


Sailing 

Egypt, 

accommodations—cultured leaders. Descrip- 

tive booklet now ready. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (inc.) 
Marquette Building, Chicego 





Privacy, Independence, Comfort 
The best and most posed “Hel through 
Holy Land, 

eG Y f —— particulars 
request. 


~ owe Aone 
Booklet No. Fand 
TABED'S TOURS CO.,389 9 Fifth Ave.,N.  & 








e e 
Travel with Dunning 
Around the World, Eastbound, Nov. 16. 
Egypt and Palestine Jan., Feb. "and Mar. 
Spring and Summer Tours to Europe. 
SpecialArrangementsfor private tours, 
Agents for H. & aaahe Ane Nile. 
H. W. DUNNING & 
102 Congregational House, Kali Mass. 


Parties sailing 
Borer month 
B:: anuary to = 


Best rout 
best manage ens best te ~otimonials, nials, andthe the 
lowest prices in the world. 


The TEMPLE TOURS. 8 BeaconSt., Boston,Mass. 


SR > ‘University Prints 


2.000 at one cent each. Greek Handbook by Ed- 
mund Von Mach, I vol., $1.50, Italian Handbooks 
2 vols., $1.50 each. Send 2c stamp for catalogue 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON. 




















. ~ EUROPE AND ORIENT 


32nd Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N: ¥. 


ORIENT 








FIFTEENTH CRUISE 
FEB. 15, 1913 


71 days, $400 up, by new Cunarder “‘La- 
conia ’’: shore trips, hotels, etc., included. 
FRANK CC, CLARK, Times Building, New York 





Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Jan. 25, April 
9. Co-operative. Best value. Lowest price. 
Thorough, extensive, leisurely, luxurious. 
Small select party. Conducted by Prof. Libby. 
LIBBY TRAVEL CLUB, SPARTANBURG, S.C. 





eS 


= University Travel 
TH 3 aor DITERRANEAN 
THE NILE 
PALESTINE 
GREECE 
Sailings in January, February, March. 
Chartered yacht on the Nile. 
Our own yacht A thena in Greece. 
Our own camping outfit in Palestine. 
Send for illustrated announcement. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 















CRUISES 


4 From 
Orient New York 
January 28 
S. S. CINCINNATI 
80 a — $325 and up 
including all landing and 
embarking arking expenses. 


Around the V the World 

From San Francisco Feb.6 

S.S. Cleveland 110 days— 
$650 up including all 
necessary expenses. 


















West Indies, Bermuda and 
the Spanish Main. 

8 CRUISES by S. S. Vic- 

toria Luise and the S.S. 

Moltke during Jan., Feb. 

Mar. and nd Api. « 


Weekly T. Tours 


by Atlas Line en 
and Panama Canal. 





Write for full information 


Hamburg-American 
Line 


41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
San Francisco, 
St. Louis. 


AROUND teWORLD 


COOK’S 4lst Annual Series ot Tours de 
Luxe. Next departures, Eastbound, Nov. 
2, 26. Jan. 4. Southbound, Nov. 6 
Special Short Tour. aad ll. 
4months. $1525. 
Our comet chain of 155 offices 
Around the World furnishes un- 
equalled and unique facilities. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Next departure November 20 


EGYPT and the NILE 


Cook’s luxurious steamers leave Cairo every 
few days during the season for the First 
and Second Cataracts, the a ete. 








Also —_ steamers and D 

beahs for pri rties. 

TOURS tothe ORIENT. Inclusive-rate tours 
de Luxe. 46th Annual Series. 


EUROPE. Short Fall Tours to the Mediter- 
ly, Riviera, etc. 
Send for Programme desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Montreal. Toronto, etc. 

Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are 

Good All Over the 


TAGGART TOURS and selected, 


Send for outline. Winter and Summer parties now 
forming. Tours Around the World, Europe, Egypt. 
California and Florida, Offices: 531 Astor Street, 
Norristown, Pa. 


EGYPT-ITALY 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ROUND THE WORLD 


viaSAN FRANCISCO,AUSTRALIA, CEYLON, etc 


$600 ist CABIN— 2nd CABIN $375 


STOP-OVERS 


SYDNEY SHORT LINE 


The pleasantest and most comfortable 
route Summer or Winter. 19 DAYS, San 
Francisco to Sidney, via HONOLULU and 
SAMOA, Splendid twin-screw (10,000 ton) 
r= seat RRA »” “SONOMA” and 


$110 Honolulu Seen») Sydney $300 
Sailings every two weeks: Nov. 5. 19, Dee. 3, 
17, 31, ete. Write or wire NOW for berths. 


Send for Ne 
OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
673 Market Street an Francisco 

















They are private 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE 
TU RNED. Send sketch ior tree report as to 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TOINVENT, with vaiuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered tor one invention. Pat- 
ents ee by us advertised free in World's 

ess: sampie tree 


Pro 
Vv 1c TOR I. EV ANS &CO. Washington. 








LEARN HOW to easily make money with- 
out interfering with your present occupation. 
ress at once Desk 2, 
ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
155 Fifth Ave., New York. 





OWN_A BUSINESS. MAKE BIG MO- 
NEY. Beindependent. Start during spare 
time at home and grow fast. Mail Order or 
local. We, as_ manufacturers, have a new 
“tested out” selling plan that will make big 
money for our co-workers. Newly patented 
everyday necessities of positive merit. Re- 
peat orders. We train you. Are now ready 
toadd representativ: es in all localities. Get 
out of the “‘rut”’ and write me for full outline 
of (copyrighted) plans, sworn statements and 
positive proof. Gasp, this 4 ed by 
writing me _ ey. J. M. Pease, 

EASE MFG. CO... 
613 Pease lig. Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED-—Traveling men agen small 
towns and cross road stores to handle our 
new and up-to-date qeongA side line. Pays 
a commission of $4.00 per er. A winner. 

For full particulars pol wenn Burd Mfg. Co., 
212 Sigel St., Chicago. 


LARGE PROFITS MADE WITH A 
“LONG” CRISPETTE MACHINE, One 
man reports profits of $1,500 in one month; 
another $1,465; another $600 cae in one week: 
another $250 in one day. any report excel- 
lent profits. Splendid macs thts are open 
everywhere. Puta machine ina window, small 
store or small place in any a It draws 
crowds—every body buys. Costs little to start. 
Big profits soon made. No skill bee gs" to 

rate machine. Send for free ow 
o Make a jn The saree Rodina.” 
640 High Street 
Springfield, Ohio 


- 








Learn to write advertisements, earn $25 to 
$100a week. Wecan positively show you b 
mail How to Increase Your Income. Boo 
mailed free. Page-Davis Co., 31 Page Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill.. or 150 Nassau St.. New York. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material’ 
Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills. Musi- 
cal Pieces, Entertainments for all occasions. 
Make Up Good s, Large Catalog free. 


ia 


MACHINERY 








S. Denison & Co., Dept. 34, Chicago. 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRay 
pumps water by water ge ke: atten. 
tion—no expense feet fall elevates waters, 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog tree. 
Rire Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New You 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYs 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $9,000 offered 
for Certain Inventions. Book “How to 0h. 
tain a Patent” and ‘‘ What to Invent,” seg 
free. Send rough sketch for free report.asp 
patentability. Patents obtained or fee m. 
tume We advertise your patent for salea 
our expense. Established 16 years. Address 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys, 
942 F Street, W: ashington, D.C, 

















IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs, are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free, 
Personal Services. I get patent or no te, 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg. Washington DC 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND Pay, 
Advice and books free. Highest references, 
Best results. Promptness assured. Send shad 
or mode! for free search. Watso 

MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St. Washington, D.C 








PATENTS THAT PAY BEST 


———— Sought by Capital. Write for 
ree ; 

R.S. & A. B. LACEY, 
Derr. 63 _ WASHINGTON, D.C, 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTs— Portraits 35c., Frames l5c., Sheet 
Pictures lec. Stereoscopes 25¢. Views Ic. F) 
days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 

ONSOLIDATED Portrait Co, 
Dept. 2376, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


AGENTS— GET IN TOUCH WITHA 
HOUSEHOLD Specialty proposition that 











will bring you $40 to $75 a week. 
AM ICANA cet tty Co. 
iv. L, EMONT, ILLS, 
LITERARY NOTICES 





SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: SPECIAL 
subjects considered : material furnished for 
our SPEECH, ORATION, DEBATE, ES. 
SAY or CLUB PAPER rt service. The 
‘Authors’ Agency, 1547 hw = way, New York 





Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. 
Outlines, literary, historical and_ scientific 
material for club papers, orations and 
essays. a B, Bureau of Research, New 
Albany. In 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR. 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for bi 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. 1. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 














Red 
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NEW JERSEY 


VERMONT 





Ladalat-t—sitolel 


The town of homes—no 
manufacturing. Charming 
surroundings— beautiful 
country onevery hand. Con- 
venient location — midway 
between New York and Phila- 
delphia, with express train 
service. 

Rentals $300 to $6000 a 
year. Furnished homes also 
for rent. 


















Other desirable properties 
in town and country for sale 
or rent, furnished or unfur- 
nished. 


WALTER B. HOWE 


PRINCETON, N. J. 








New York Office, 56 Cedar St. 






Attractive Twenty Room Brick House 
in good condition, with wooden barn, situated 
on one-half acre of land in one of the best 
residence locations in Bennington, Vt_ Lawn, 
garden, shrubs, some fruit, and pergola 

bg wd foot tiled piazza, porte-cochere, elec: 
tric lights, gas and coal ranges, steam heat, 
two fireplaces, three —_ rooms, laundry 
and excellent running wate’ 

House cost over $25,000: and will sell at bar- 
gain price to Sic &u Cora 

Address Lock Box P P. BENNINGTON, 
VT., for further particulars. 





SOUTHERN LANDS 





PURCHASE A SOUTHERN FARM 

Prices $10 an Acre Up. Nature fa. 
vors you with big crops, ample rain, m 
winters, enjoyable summers. Social, religious 
and school privileges the best. Beef, pork, 





ultry, sheep and dairying pay hence 

loses rofits in alfalfa, truck, corn, Cotton, 
nuts and apples.‘ Sgr Ht Field,” state book- 
lets andall facts free. M.Y . RICHARDS, 

nd and’ Industrial Agent 

Southern Ry., Room 57, Washington, D.C. 


—— 





TEXAS 








“ FARMERS’ OWN LETTERS” tell how 
they are making good in Texas Panhandle. 
You can buy fertile land there for pr acre, 
nothing down—9 years to pay—only 6% in- 
terest. Panhandle book!et about soil,climate, 
aie, roads, schools and these letters free. 





i Seagraves, Gen. Colonization Agent 
re T.&S.F. Ry., 1884 Ry. Exchange,Chicago. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Removed.—Crawrorr—" I hear he was 
operated on. What did he have? ”’ 

CraBsHAw — “ Money.” — New 
Times. 


York 





No Better.—Si1LLicus—* There is honor 
among thieves.” 

Cynicus— Nonsense! Thieves are 
just as bad as other people.’’—Life. 





Easier.—E.is1e—* After I wash my face 
I look in the mirror to see if it’s clean. 
Don’t you?” 

Bosspy—‘‘Don’t have to. 
towel.” —Boston Transcript. 


I look at the 





The Guilty Party—Jupcr (sternly)— 
“To what do you attribute your down- 
fall?” 

Cu.prit— The first drink I ever took 
was one you bought me when you were 
trying to get my vote.’”’—Puck. 

Real Proof.—‘‘ That,’’ said Mr. Dustin 
Stax, ‘‘ is a magnificent art treasure.”’ 

“ How do you know? By the painter’s 
signature? ”’ 

“No. By my own signature on the 
check I gave the dealer.”—Washington 
Star. 





No Likeness.—‘‘ Geese are supposed to 
be symbolic of all that is foolish.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“* But you never see an old gander hoard 
up a million kernels of corn and then go 
around trying to mate with a gosling.”’— 
Town Topics. 





Well Fitted —Campaicn ManacGEer— 
“JT hear poor Jobb has lost his memory. 
Can’t remember a thing from one day to 
another.” 

Secretary—* Wouldn't he be a good 
man to take charge of the campaign con- 
tributions? ’—Baltimore American. 





No Security.—‘‘ Hey, waiter, I want to 
order a steak; there’s none on the bill of 
fare.” 

‘““We are not serving steak to-day, sir. 
You see, we have a new cook, and he has 
not as yet arranged for his bond.’’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 





Gentle Knock.—Topy—* Jennie tells 
me young Woody proposed to her last 
night.”’ 

Viota— I don’t think I know him. Is 
he well off? ”’ 

Topy—“ He certainly is. 
him.” —Tit-Bits. 





She refused 





Patriotic—Mr. Bryce, the British Am- 
bassador, tells a brief story to illustrate the 
exalted opinion that he thinks Americans 
generally have of their nationality. 

It was in a schoolroom, and during a re- 
view of: history since the creation. 

“Who was the first man?” the examin- 
ing teacher asked. 

“ Washington,”’ hastily replied a bright 
boy, quoting a familiar slogan, ‘* first in 
war, first in peace, first = 

“Wrong. Adam was the first man.” 

“Oh,” the pupil sniffed disgustedly, ‘ if 
you are talking about foreigners igs 
—New York Tribune. 
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From the Observation End 


of ideal trains there is afforded the traveler a fascinating 
panorama of America’s romantic and picturesque scenes 
through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 


California, via the 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


under conditions of luxury and comfort not excelled. 
Open windows, balmy fresh air, oil burning locomotives, 
rock ballast road bed, freedom from dust, smoke and cin- 
ders. Electric block signals. Excellent dining car service. 


Sunset Limited 


Train de Luxe 


Weekly service will be inaugurated, first departure from 
New Orleans January second; from San Francisco, 


January seventh. 


Library, Buffet, 


Observation car, 


barber, bath, valet, ladies’ maid, manicure, stenographer. 
Write today for illustrated literature 
L. H. Nutting, General Passenger Agent—Room O 


1158 Broadway 366 Broadway 
(Franklin St.) 


(27th St.) 


1 Broadwey 
(Bowling Green) 


New York 











We buy t 
the maker, thousands at a time, p 
each machine on trial and let it sell itself. 


ewriters of the best make from 
We send 


No deposit is required. If you want it pay 
us $5 monthly. You save 45% by selling 
to yourself. Standard guarantee with each 
machine. Complete outfit. 10,000 have sent 
their orders. Our book,‘*T ypewriter Secrets,” 
tells how we can doit. Write for it now. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 























/TaCEY 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 





MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS——————————’ 
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No, 4523 


ati 
t 

| 

| 


No. 2840 





No. 4523—Karpen Arm Chair of 
Adam design. Solid mahogany, beautifully 
carve: Luxurious upholstery of ocome wid 
leather. Loose cushion seat. 

No. 2840—Karpen ‘Modern Ger- 
man ”’ Library Chair. Genuine leather cover- 
ing. Full spring seat. 


Furniture Luxury at 
Moderate Cost 


For three 


genera- 
tions we have striven to 
make Karpen Upholstered 


Furniture the best of its kind 
and to price it within the means 


of the average home. In ma- 
terials, in workmanship, in beauty 
and in the matter of comfort our pro- 
ductions are unrivalled for the cost. 
We make nothing which we cannot 
guarantee. Thus the purchaser is 


safeguarded. 
en? 


EEE 


Karp 
Guarapteeo’ Upholstered 


Furniture 


Karpen Furniture 


is trademarked and war- 


ranted to be trustworthy in every 
detail. It is sold by dealers at prices 
varying to meet the expenditures of 
all classes. We print an_ illustrated 
Book which you will find helpful in 
choosing the right furniture for your 
home. 


If you do not find our trademark on 
the upholstered furniture shown in the 
stores, seek the Karpen dealer and take 
no chances with unbranded furniture 
upon which the maker is ashamed to 
put his name. 


Our Book ‘‘BN°** Is Sent Free for 







the Asking 
arpen S.Karpen&Bros. 
Cvmranteed KarpenBldg., Chicago 
atta ture Karpen Bldg., New York 
pretretexcie} 20Sudbury St., Boston 


> SS SS hE IilSE>~EL_D SS 


No. 5744 





No. 5744— Karpen English Arm 
Chair and Rocker. Cane seat and back with 
cushion pad. Frame of either mahogany or 


ll oak. Pieces may be purchased separately. 


—_ 
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College Wisdom.—The big responsibili- 
ties of marriage are the little ones.—Dart- 
mouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


Beyond Doubt.—MeGaAPHONIST (on 
sight-seeing auto)—‘‘ This is Bunker Hill.”’ 
Go.Frinc Britron—‘‘Ah, that was a 
bunker, to be sure! ’’—Boston Transcript. 





A Pious Task.—‘‘ Johnny, what are you 
doing? ” ' 

‘Tryin’ to learn the fish in this here 
erick what they’ll git if they bite on Sun- 
day.”’—Houston Post. 


Ambiguous.—“ Yes, smoking is an expen- 
sive habit. When one gives his friends 
cigars all the year around his loss is no 
little one.’ 

“Do you mean in cigars or friends? ”’— 
UIk. 


Atrocities.—Binxs—‘‘ I hope this Bal- 
kan war will cut out those Turkish atroci- 
ties.”’ 

Jinks—‘“ Ditto here. I never could 
smoke the blamed things.”—New York 
American. 


Where They Do It.—“‘ Oh, the ease with 
which some men can master great difficul- 
ties!’ sighed the sweet maid. 

‘“Oh, yes, I read novels, too,” com- 
mented the young man.—Brooklyn Life. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


October 18.—A typhoon sweeps a large part of 
the island of Cebu, of the Philippine group, 
killing 100 people, destroying the homes of 
10,000, and wrecking 12 steamships, 12 tugs, 
and 17 ocean-going sailing vessels. The loss 
of property in Cebu and neighboring islands 
is estimated by Government authorities at 
$4,000,000. 

October 20.—Bulgarian forces begin the bom- 
bardment of the fortifications around Adri- 
anople. 

October 21.—A Canadian board of investigation 
reports to the Government at Ottawa that 
the United Shoe Machinery Company of 
Canada, a subsidiary of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation of this country, is an 
illegal combination. 

The Turkish Army, according to dispatches 
received from Bulgarian news sources, burns 
six villages and massacres 600 peopie just 
before retiring from the outposts around 
Adrianople. 

October 22.—Robert Barr, novelist and editor, 
dies at Woldingham, England. 

October 23.—General Felix Diaz, with a force 
of revolutionists that he organized recently, 
is captured by Federal Jorces at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. 

October 24.—Servians report the capture of the 
city of Novibazar from the Turks. 

October 25.—A Sofia dispatch says the Bulgars, 
after 72 hours of steady fighting, drive the 
Turks from Kirk-killiseh, one of t e main for- 
tifications outside Adrianople, opening the 
way for an advance on the city itself. 
Premier Berntsen, of Denmark, introduces a 
bill giving women the suffrage and making 
them eligible to seats in the Folkething. 


Domestic 


October 18.—The United States arsenal at Bene- 
cia, Cal., burns; the loss is estimated at 
$3,000,000 


October 24.—Police-Lieut. Charles Becker of 
New York City, is convicted of instigating 
the murder of Herman Rosenthal, the gambler. 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


why we send our Daus Improved Tip Top 
2a Duplicator on 10 days’ trial. First—it 

proves our confidence in the machine. 
Seconp—By personal use, you can posi- 


We tell whether it meets your re- 

quirements. 100 copies from pen 

written and 50 copies from type- 

written original. Complete Dupli- 
o ae — nee Oiled 
tive roll 


ror P. DAUS DUPLICATOR 0, aus: Bids. iil ii John St., N.Y. 
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Chocolate 


Bon-Bons 


Yours to Try if You Will 
Pay the Postage 


Wonderful chocolates they are, each with a lus- 
cious fruit or nut or cream center, that_blends 
exquisitely with the rich chocolate coat. Each is 
different—each a surprise. The 10 packed in a beau- 
tiful little box tied with golden ribbons. Sent you 
without charge if you will pay the postage—enclose 
five 2-cent stamps in your letter and mention your 


BEST 


are chocolates made for candy epicures, people 
whose cultivated palates instantly recognize rare 
quality. In Pittsburgh they outsell all others, and 
Pittsburgh people are noted for a discriminating 
taste. 
Packed in very handsome boxes—most suitable 
for gifts. Wesend you a descriptive booklet with 
the sample box. 

DEALERS: Write for particulars, 


REYMER & BROTHERS 
237 Sth Avenue, PITTSBURGH PA. 






















10 
Chocolate 
Gift Box 





ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled 

Wood or tin rollers Improve 

requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
signature on Lech t... 


Rea 








terlin 


t ENGINE E/REFINEMEN 


Sinest ‘hans “hat float 


For Runabouts,Cruisers and Speed Boats. Write for Catalog 


Sterling Engine Co. ‘ime 81S" 








exert 8 FOOSE LEAF 


S AV Send forFree 


CATALOG 
John C.Moore 


CORPORATION 
Manufacturing Stationers 


‘179 StoneSt! Resear YORK 














TELL: ME YOUR FOOT TROUBLES 


It will ease your Mind; 

I will ease your Feet. 
Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT’S (Patented) “Perfection” 
TOE SPRING 


Worn at night without inconvenience, 
with auxiliary appliances for day use. 
Sent on approval. Money refunded if 
not as represented. 

Use My Improved Instep Arch Supporter 
for ** Flat Foot’’ and broken-down in- 
step. Send outline of foot. Full par- 
ticulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope. 








CHFELDT, Foot Special 


M. A ist 
Room 123, 163 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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Best Equipped Train in the World 





The 
“Pennsylvania Special 


the all-steel over-night limited train that makes 

the run every day between Pennsylvania Station, 

Seventh Avenue and Thirty-Second Street, New 
. York—only one block from Broadway—and 


HICAGO 


in 18 hours 


with every appointment for comfort and every 
facility for an evening of ease and a night of 
rest. Superior dining car service. 


Leaves New York Arrives 
Pennsylvania Station Hudson Terminal _ Chicago 
4.00 P. M. 3.55 P. M. 8.55 A. M. 


Returning leaves Chicago 2.45 P. M. 
arrives New York 9.40 A. M. 


\y) PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 














Ever Ready.—When a fellow has money| Wasted Talent.—Frizenp—‘‘ You are 
to burn the chronic borrower is a match for | wasting your time painting pictures, old 
him.—New York Mail. | chap.” 

Artist—‘ But I sell my pictures.” 

Sized Up.—‘‘ That young Galey isachip| Frrenp—‘“‘ That proves what I said. It 
of the old block, isn’t he? ”’ shows that you could sell anything, so why 

“Rather a tooth of the old rake.”’—|not take up something there’s big money 
Judge. in.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Get All You Can 


This Year 


This is a year of fierce competition in 
4o-horsepower cars. 


There are 72 makers of Forties. For 
men are demanding in motor cars now 
reasonable power and room. 


Scores of these makers try to outdo 
each other. This war of the ‘40’s” has 
cut prices intwo. And some “40's” to- 
day are the best-equipped, most luxu- 


rious cars on the market. 


It is up to you buyers to get all you 
can out of this Forty fight. 


What to Get 


Get electric lights with dynamo. You 
are bound to want them, and they cost 
as an extra $125. 


Get four forward speeds, like the cost- 
liest cars. Get oversize tires —4% 
inches wide—for that means immense 
economy. 


Get 


comfort. 


cushions for 


Get 


14-inch Turkish 
Get wide, long springs. 
wide seats and long wheel base. 


Get big brakes for safety. Get driv- 
ing parts sufficient for a 60-h. p. car. 


Get hand-buffed leather upholstering, 
nickel trimmings,.and a body finish of 
22 coats. 


in a “40” 
These are points where makers skimp. 
Be sure you get them all. 


Then get a price which underbids all 
others for the things you seek. 


All for $1,585 


In the Michigan “40” you get all these 
perfections for $1,585. 


You get a car built by W. H. Cameron, 
who has built 100,000 successful cars. 


You get a body designed by John A. 
Campbell, who has designed for kings. 


You get a car in which, in four years, 
we have wor’ ed out 300 improvements. 


Because of enormous production, and 
this model factory, you get a “40” which 
leads this whole class at $1,585. 


Go make your comparisons. Watch 
each specification. Look out for the 
differences which cut down the value. 


See if any car in the whole Forty class 
gives what the Michigan gives for the 
money. For this is a war, and with 72 
rivals you can get amazing values. 


Send this coupon for our catalog. It 
pictures every detail, and helps you make 
comparisons. It shows the various bod- 
ies. Send the coupon today, and we 


will tell you where to see this car. 


Michigan Motor Car Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Company 


(119) 








Michigan *“40’ . 
$1,585 


With All These 
Special Features: 


Four forward speeds, like all 
leading foreign cars. 

Electric lights with dynamo. 

Oversize tires—35x41¢ in. 

40 to 46 horsepower. 

Wheel base, 118 inches. 

Rear Seat, 50 in. inside. : 

Turkish Cushions, 14 inches 
deep. 


Central Control. 
Left side drive. 
Drive shaft sufficient for 60 horse- 


power. 

Brakes—extra efficiency—drums 
16x24 inches. 

Springs 234 in. wide, 37 and 50 
in. long. 

Demountable rims. 

Extra rim. 

Steering post, clutch and brake 
pedals all adjustable to fit any 


driver. 
Shortsville wheels. 
Hand-buffed leather. 
Best curled hair. 
Body finish 22 coats. 
Nickel mountings. 


Electric headlights, very power- 
ful, 1234 in. diameter. 


Sidelights flush with dash. 
Windshield built in. 


Mohair top, side curtains and en- : 


velope. 
Electric horn. 
$50 Speedometer. 
Foot Rail—robe rail. 
Rear tire irons. 


Tool chest under the running 


boards, out of the way. 


Over-capacity. Every driving part : 
made sufficient fora 60-horsepow- — 


er Car, 


Self Starter 


Either gas or electric, furnished at = 
moderate extra price. We do not © 
include it because men differ about ~ 


the type they want. 


Mail This Coupon 


Michigan Motor Car Company 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mail me your 1913 Catalog 
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